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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It has been hard to stand up against the rush of 
enervating nonsense which has swept through the so- 
called ‘‘ Optimists ’’ and their organs in the London 
Press during the last fortnight or so. Once more the 
“allover in three months ’’ or six months people have 
been up and performing. Lying posters—the time is 
coming when these will have to be taxed. heavily, 
though the statesman bold enough to take this abso- 
lutely right and wholesome step has not yet come—have 
again announced the riots in Berlin which they 
announced some fifteen months ago, just as they 
announced the impending famine in Berlin and the 
almost immediate capture of Constantinople. Whilst, 
to cap it all, these papers have flamed out with some 
cock-and-bull tale about Lord Kitchener declaring just 
before he died that Germany was staggering, dazed, 
and would soon be asking for the knock-out blow. 


In all these absurdities there is nothing of real fact. 
They are made up of thoughtless tittle-tattle, and, of 
course, the fine success of our great Eastern Ally in 
striking Austria hard, and so of arresting—quite sig- 
nally—her designs on the Italian plains, has turned 
the light heads of the ‘‘ Optimists ’’ and their organs. 
As to Verdun, the position was temperately stated in 
the leading article in the Sarurpay REviEw last week. 
What was therein written will be found correct enough. 
Verdun should be watched without alternating fits of 
boasting and depression. The boastings of ‘‘ Opti- 
mists ’’ who are doing nothing to help in the war, 
except shouting at the wrong time and disfiguring the 
thoroughfares with lying posters, are to be deplored. 
They are bound to be succeeded shortly by a fit of de- 
pression. What is needed to-day is to pile up the 
munitions and to collect the. men. We want great 
additions to both. 


In this connection we wish to draw attention to the 
wise counsel of Lord Derby in the speech he made on 
Lord Derby urged that 


Wednesday at Manchester. 


there were still a large number of men in munition 
factories who ought to be combed out and used for 
active service. The proper way is to send these men 
to the front and to fill their places at home with men 
who are not fit to go to the front. This is the just 
and the scientific plan which the SaturDay REVIEW 
has often pressed on the attention of the public. 
Sooner or later it will have to be done if we are to 
carry through the war on the Western front. There 
are still large numbers of men at home fit to go to 
the front after training, but they cannot be sent, and 
they cannot be trained, until the Government take 
those who are not fit for active service—full field 
service—and put them in the place of those others at 
present in munition factories, etc. The thing is per- 
fectly clear, but the public, for some reason or other, 
fias not yet grasped it. It may be necessary to 
advertise it as the recruiting business was advertised 
—in the Press and on the walls. ce 


Mr. Stanley Washburn was fortunate indeed to have 
an hour’s talk last Sunday with General Brusiloff. His 
account of the interview, published in Tuesday’s 
‘* Times ’’, is a stroke of fine strategy, as troublesome 
to the Germans as it is heartening to our side. ‘‘ The 
sweeping successes attained by my armies’’, said 
General Brusiloff, ‘‘ are not the product of chance or 
of Austrian weakness, but represent the application of 
all the lessons which we have learnt in two years of 
bitter warfare against the Germans’’. One lesson is 
the co-ordination of all the armies engaged in a huge 
offensive, with harmonious support from the reserve 
troops and from the services of supply. Another lesson 
is the use of sufficient men and guns and ammunition to 
bring dangerous pressure to bear on the entire front, 
so that the enemy cannot shift his troops from, one 
quarter to another. It is interesting to note the Gene- 
ral’s explanation of his vast captures of prisoners. 
Modern trenches, with their deep tunnels and. their 
maze of communications, become a menace to their 
defenders when they are taken in rear or in flank, for 
it is impossible to escape quickly from these elaborate 
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networks of defences; and for the first time the Rus- 
sians have enough ammunition to prevent the enemy 
from leaving his positions, save through a curtain fire 
of shrapnel, which makes surrender necessary. 


On 17 June, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, General 
Lechitsky’s troops carried by assault the Czernovitz 
bridgehead on the left bank of the Pruth, and the town 
itself was occupied after a very intrepid fight for the 
fords over the river, the bridges having been wrecked. 
A German correspondent in the town has described the 
bombardment of Czernovitz between Whit Sunday and 
17 June. ‘‘It was like hell—as if a thousand craters 
were vomiting fire on the town.’’ Petrograd reports 
prove that great losses must have been suffered by both 
sides, for the Austrians, perched up on the Czernovitz 
heights, followed every movement made by the assail- 
ing troops, while they were hidden from sight in con- 
erete trenches, in redoubts, and in subterranean pas- 
sages. Death-traps of barbed wire covered the heights, 
and every bridge over the Pruth was blasted into ruins. 
‘‘ After storming the bridgehead the Russians un- 
hesitatingly faced a hurricane of lead from the heights 
on the right bank, and, forcing the river, were speedily 
masters of the situation.’’ General Lechitsky attacked 
Pflanzer’s army from the Dniester to the Roumanian 
frontier east of Bojan, smashing the right flank at 
Czernovitz and the left flank at Sniatyn, and compelling 
the Austrians to fly for safety into the Carpathians. 
These events must have made a great impression in 
Roumania and throughout the Balkans. 


After the fall of Czernovitz the Russians went for- 
ward at a rapid speed, their Cossacks crossing the 
Sereth and the Suczava, and gaining about thirty 
miles of land. So difficulties of supply are being 
created ; soon a pause in the advance is sure to come. 
Meantime the long Austrian line from near Sniatyn to 
Brody has not been greatly shaken; and as for the 
great salient which the Russians have made between 
Brody and Svidniki and Chartoryisk, it has been the 
theatre again this week of intense fighting against 
the Germans, and again there has been no decisive 
success for either side. A German offensive farther 
north, south, and north-east of Smorgon seems to 
have been equally indecisive, for local successes are 
described by both sides. Thus the series of great 
battles keeps. the world in doubt from day to day. 
Russia’s chief aim has been achieved : she has brought 
relief to Italy and put Austria on two fronts in a 
grave position. There have been Italian successes on 
both wings, and we owe them both to the upsetting of 
Austria’s plan of campaign by the Russian offensive, 
which enabled the Italians to recover from their set- 
back. 


This week the Germans have been held firmly in 
their gnawing offensive against Verdun. On Tues- 
day, west and south of Vaux Fort, after a hellish 
bombardment with heavy shells, they attacked Fumin 
Le Chenois, Chapitre Wood, and the sector of Hill 
320; twice they came on, to be repulsed by curtain and 
machine gun fire. Next day the fighting was re- 
newed, and it still continues. On both sides of the 
Meuse a new phase of the battle seeks a decisive 
victory. The French remain firm and cool, but they 
never for a moment forget that the Germans in one 
place are within four miles of Verdun. 


It is a relief to know that there is no longer a 
crisis in the relations between Greece and the Allies. 
M. Skouloudis and his Cabinet have resigned; a new 
Cabinet has been formed by M. Zaimis, and the new 
Prime Minister, in King Constantine’s name, has 
accepted the demands put forward by France, Russia, 
and Great Britain, after consultation with Italy, 
These demands are four—immediate dissolution of 
the Chamber, followed by a General Election, real and 
complete demobilisation of the Greek Army, a Cabinet 
responsible to a Chamber legally elected and prepared 


to guarantee an attitude of benevolent neutrality; 
fourth, the dismissal of police officials hostile to the 
Allies. There is great rejoicing among the followers 
of M. Venizelos, who have been afraid to express their 
thoughts in public. 


An official report issued on Wednesday from Egypt 
is a tribute to the splendid quality of our flying men, 
They reached an enemy aerodrome a hundred miles 
east of Suez, on the Levantine coast, destroyed two 
machines in the open, completely ruined two hangars, 
and hit four more with many bombs. All the bombs 
carried by our eleven machines were used, in spite of 
heavy attacks by anti-aircraft guns. Of the three 
machines we lost, one, forced to descend two 
miles away, was set on fire by the pilot; the 
second fell into the sea, but the pilot was rescued 
by a motor-boat. The third was compelled to 
descend eight miles away, and the pilot was re- 
pairing it when he was picked up by one of our 
escorting machines and actually carried all the way 
back, as well as another passenger. Sic itur ad astra. 
This daring attack and two-hundred-mile flight should 
silence those who talk too much of our aerial failures. 


It was announced on Thursday that the Arabs of 
the Hejaz had proclaimed the independence of Arabia 
after expelling the Turks from the Holy City of 
Mecca. The revolt began on g June, led by the 
Grand Sherif of Mecca, and supported by the Arab 
tribes of West and Central Arabia. Jeddah has 
fallen, so has Taif, and their garrisons have been 
captured. Medina is closely invested, and all com- 
munications to the Hefaz are in the hands of the 
Sherif. This great revolt, which comes as a startling 
event to the whole Islamic world, is said to be a 
Pan-Arab movement, and no doubt the tribesmen, 
besides having their old grievances, detest the German 
domination of Turkey, from which the Arabs have 
suffered much in Syria. 


Let us all ‘‘file for reference’’ the excellent 
despatches that appeared this week, one on Wednes- 
day from General Smuts, two others on Thursday 
from General Sir John Maxwell and Major-General Sir 
Alexander Wilson. General Smuts, in his account of 
the conquest of Kilimanjaro, writes a very fine story of 
patient and effective courage directed by sound 
generalship; and as for the defence of Egypt, the 
subject of the other despatches, it would provide a 
Dumas with two or three brave tales. 


The battle of Jutland is not yet cleared up in detail, 
and conjectures are futile. The idea that the German 
Fleet intended a great raid is somewhat discounted by 
the fact that they took out with them two large targets 
to aim at. The latest German account, based on 
alleged statements made by British prisoners, contains 
little information for anybody, while it ventures on 
statements contradicted by eye-witnesses. Even 
Berlin admits that it contains contradictions, and 
especially hazy views of the British Main Fleet after 
darkness fell. We should not have thought that there 
were any views at all worth notice—-unless, indeed, the 
prisoners, aware of their destiny, and anxious to oblige 
the enemy, had thoughtfully concealed about their 
persons before going into action the ‘‘ patent double 
million magnifying gas microscopes of hextra power ”’ 
which Sam Weller mentioned. 


Last Friday week Mr. Balfour took part in the un- 
veiling of a memorial in York Minster to Admiral 
Cradock, who died in the naval engagement off the 
coast of Chili on 1 November 1914. The memorial is 
a bust in white marble, with bronze figures on either 
side of Courage and Loyalty. The inscription, bearing 
an appropriate text from the First Book of Maccabees, 
is simple and effective. Mr. Balfour, in his address, 
analysed the motives which induced the Admiral to face 
resolutely the sheer weight of superior force. It was 
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no uncalculating daring, though that might move us to 
unstinted admiration. The Admiral judged that ‘“‘ his 
squadron, he himself, and those under him, were weil 
sacrificed if they destroyed the power of this hostile 
fleet’’. He showed the highest courage in his un- 
selfishness, in putting aside thoughts of personal pride 
and ambition, and he realised that ‘‘ he could safely 
leave his fame to the admiring justice of his country- 
men ’’. 


Debates in print, indeed debates at all, on the very 
delicate Irish affair at this time will not help us to 
overcome Germany; they will serve, if anything, the 
opposite end. For the same reason we must ask to be 
excused from entering on a discussion such as Lord 
Ebury seems to suggest in a letter which appears in 
another column this week. We have much respect 
for Lord Ebury’s views on politics, but just at 
present to discuss the Prime Minister’s pledges would 
not be helpful from the point of view of those who 
wish to get on with the war; for such a discussion 
might soon grow heated. 


The action of the Chelsea Electric Light Company 
and of others in raising the price on consumers by 10 
per cent. is, to say the least, calm. The companies 
mourn that the Daylight Saving Act of the Govern- 
ment has curtailed their profits by making people go 
to bed earlier, so, forsooth, they intend to run up the 
price of electricity! If this kind of argument holds 
good, the price of petrol will also be raised, on the 
grounds that the Government design restricting the 
amount which the consumer may use. Yet the con- 
sumer is urged by the Government to economise, so 
that he may buy Exchequer Bonds and War Loan. 
How this is to be done if the prices of all sorts of com- 
modities are to be raised on the consumer one is not 
quite clear. Will the candlemakers, lamp wick makers, 
and oil companies now raise the price of these things 
by 10 per cent. or so on the ground that people go to 
bed an hour earlier? It strikes one that if this sort of 
thing continues the public will find daylight saving 
rather costly, after all! ; 


The price of food has been called the clinical thermo- 
meter of public health. During the war it has risen 
to a high fever heat, causing much discomfort in a 
great many homes and much distress in a great many 
others. Only munition workers and very rich can afford 
to look with bland tolerance at the upgoing prices. In 
less than two years the average cost of food has risen 
59 per cent., while in the case of fish the tax on 
economy has been 86 per cent. Last week, at Stratford 
Fruit and Vegetable Market, old potatoes fetched from 
412 to £13 per ton—an increase of £3. Too much 
honour can be paid to venerable age in vegetables, and 
to longevity in frozen meats and in kippered herrings. 
No doubt the Committee of Inquiry appointed by the 
Board of Trade will have many things to say about 
these fevered prices, which take so many liberties that 
they need to be set down. Mr. J. M. Robertson is 
the chairman. The other ten members are well chosen. 
How can the Exchequer Bonds be winsome enough 
when the weekly supertax of food and fuel grows 
heavier and heavier? Labour is sternly angered by the 
rising prices of food, and its influence is sure to act on 
the Committee of Inquiry. 


On Wednesday afternoon, at the Mansion House, 
Mr. Hughes spoke very frankly about the economic 
position to the British Empire Producers’ Association. 
Though the position is improved, owing to the good 
and brave resolution of the Paris Conference, there is 
still a great deal of tough fighting to be done, because 
the die-hard Cobdenites wish the country to renew 
her pre-war delusions and perils. When peace comes, 
they say, let us go back to our friendly relations with 
Germany! They hate the Paris Conference because it 
has given official recognition to the great principle 
that the relations between trade and commerce and 


national safety are very intimate and must be 
treated as inseparable parts of the whole. Since the 
war began this principle has been accepted by most 
persons in this country, and the Dominions are reso- 
lutely determined that bad trade relations shall not 
come into vogue again. We know what the German 
control of tungsten, of spelter, and of other metals 
means to our country; also we know that many per- 
sons in Britain act during the war as caretakers of 
German interests. 


Mr. Hughes believes that the resolutions of the Paris 
Conference, rightly used, will be to us and to our 
Allies the Magna Carta of economic rights and 
liberties. How to get them rightly used is the chief 
problem. They are set out in a scheme of three sec- 
tions, and we note that Cobdenite cunning wants to fix 
the people’s attention on the first section—the emer- 
gency war resolutions—leaving the post-war period to 
take care of itself. Much ability is shown by fanatical 
believers in free imports; they are very careful to hide 
their real motives in high-sounding words and in astute 
appeals to those who have earned their bread by help- 
ing or by serving German aims. 


The main point in Mr. McKenna’s revision on 
Wednesday night of his Budget proposals is the 
concession regarding the tax on cocoa. Some papers, 
ignorant apparently of the mysterious but preferential 
treatment of this commodity, supposed that the duty 
on coffee also had been reduced from 6d. to 44d. a lb. 
That is not so. Coffee is as it was in the last Budget, 
and our Balzacs must rouse their energies on the 
milder bean. 


A new Professor of Spanish—an admirable one, too 
—has been just appointed for London ; and a generous 
sum has been given to Leeds University for a chair 
of Russian. This is well, but where, we may ask, are 
our Professors of French? The benefactors of Oxford 
and Cambridge should realise that French is as im- 
portant as Zend Philology or German. 


We have come again to Hospital Sunday, and this 
year it should be a truly national success, for the heal- 
ing of the civilian sick and poor is as necessary as the 
saving of our wounded soldiers. The Hospital Sunday 
Fund needs £100,000, but the people would do well 
to subscribe a good deal more, as many of those who 
receive relief from our hospitals are relatives of our 
fighting men. 


The death of Prof. Silvanus Thompson, after only 
two days of illness, is a great loss to science, for he 
was what many scientific men are not, an admirable 
exponent of his knowledge, both with tongue and pen. 
Skilled alike in optics and electricity, he wrote, besides 
technical monographs, an admirable biography of 
Lord Kelvin, and he was as much at home among 
the Sette of Odd Volumes as in the lecture-room. 
Such versatility is unusual and not fostered by the 
current ideals of specialisation. 


Muriel Beckett, whose death was announced in the 
‘‘ Times ’’ of 21 June, will be deeply missed by those 
who knew her and can value an exquisite refinement of 
understanding. Thinking of her, one may recall a 
heroine of Bjérnson’s story, ‘‘ In God’s Way’”’, who 
wished to take from life all that was rough and 
ignoble. ‘‘ Of course, she was too refined and too 
timid: the world we have to battle in is still too 
rough: it must improve before such as she can live 
in it. She tried to take from it all she did not like, but 
it was she who was taken’’. Possibly it may interest 


those who knew Muriel Beckett to learn that one of the 
last of the too few things she wrote appeared in the 
SaturpDAyY Review in the form of a letter, entitled 
“‘Sketches from the Front ’’, on 27 May last, and 
initialled ‘‘M. B.’’ Steeped as she was in real litera- 
ture, these Sketches immensely appealed to her. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE LOST ART OF GOVERNMENT. 


REAT Britain has done mighty things in twenty- 
three months of war, except in the eyes of 
German professors and of hyphenated American 
journalists, whose business is to sow discord between 
her and her Allies. She has lavished her blood and 
treasure without reservation. She has not only 
financed, but, through her Navy, she has fed a great 
portion of the civilised world since the struggle began. 
Had her application of these immense resources she has 
devoted to the war been as excellent—or anything like 
as excellent—as her energy, the war might to-day be 
nearing the final phase instead of nearing, probably, its 
height, instead of being a quarter or half through— 
assuming, of course, that it is to end in a complete 
triumph and a real crushing out of the military power 
of the enemy. We have not, and never have, taken 
gravely, or had patience with, any point of view that 
affects to perceive England idle or not bringing her 
right share of effort to the common cause of the Allies. 
Lord Rosebery has lately been touching again on this 
subject, and we agree with his view that Great Britain 
has not spared herself, which must be the view, too, of 
well-informed and discriminating observers in Neutral 
Countries and among our Allies. 

If the application, the scientific and provident applica- 
tion, of our vast mass of material and men had at all 
matched or been worthy of our effort, we venture to 
think the Russians might have been still farther in their 
splendid march against Austria than they are to-day, 
and that Germany would not now be battering at the 
gates of Verdun. It has never been in effort, it has 
throughout been in application, that the great, 
resolute, amateur nation, England, has failed to come 
up to the high average needed in war to-day. There 
are, doubtless, various reasons for that disappoint- 
ment. Fighting is probably more in our national 
character than organisation or scientific efficiency 
deeply and coolly thought out before the time for action. 
Indeed it has even been thought that too much 
science and foresighted efficiency are doubtful 
“form ’’, and they have been confused in some minds 
with ‘‘ push-and-go ’’—or should it not be ‘‘ go-and- 
push ’’?—and ‘‘ do-it-now ”’ cries, with which they are 
far from being necessarily connected. On the contrary, 
pushing-and-going and doing-it-now often indicate 
shallow thought, and, as an inevitable resultant, 
muddle, whether in the private office or in the public 
department ; whereas we entirely believe in science and 
foresighted efficiency, which are never attended by 
vulgar cries, and which bring comfort and security. 

But there is another cause than that of national 
character or of the question of ‘‘ bad form ’’ which has 
interfered with the successful application of the 
nation’s mighty effort since the start of the war: it is 
this—the art of government, for a long time past, has 
been so slighted in this country that to-day it can really 
hardly be said to exist at all. It is not particularly this 
present Ministry that has shown itself unskilled in the 
art of government. The last was quite the same. So, 
roughly, was the one before, and also the one before 
that. We are not here trying to score a party point, 
or to suggest that a Tory Ministry means five or ten 
years of resolute government, whilst a Radical 
Ministry or a Coalition Ministry means the reverse. 
The point is that they, none of them, particularly 
govern, the art of government being in abeyance. But 
what has this to do with the scientific and successful 


| application of England’s effort in the war, it may be 
asked, and how is it responsible for the failure in that 
process? It has a vast deal to do with the question of 
that failure; and we think that there are at least 
two or three members of the present Ministry who 
would heartily concur. Let us see how. ‘‘ Nothing 
must be done in recruiting ’’, said one party leader 
early in the war, ‘‘ against the people’s will; men must 
not be driven to do anything they do not want to do’’. 
‘* National unity ! ’’ a large number of people and their 
powerful journals have cried out almost unceasingly 
since August 1914 whenever any demand for efficiency 
and scientific or severe application of resources has 
been made which has threatened some pre-war preju- 
dice or party programme of themselves and their 
friends. 

‘*Common consent ’’, the Prime Minister explained 
the other day to a Scottish audience, is the only 
means by which the recruiting problem—which also 
includes the munitions problem—could be solved. 
And it takes close on two years to achieve this 
‘*common consent ’’. 

Is it deemed of high national importance to avoid 
‘‘ extravagance in dress ’’, food, etc., so that we may 
release labour for munitions and other indispensable 
work, and save our money and invest it in State 
securities? If it is, we must again proceed tentatively 
—though it take two years of war—by the path of 
least resistance. We must plaster the streets—even 
the streets of poor suburbs—with bills urging that it 
is not good style to wear silk hats or stockings, or 
smoke Guards’ mixture. We must solve the problem 
of extravagance, or the problem of “‘ joy rides ’’, as we 
solve the problems of recruiting and of munitions—by 
‘‘common consent’’. If it takes long in coming, if 
there chance to be some Sir John Simon or Mr. Philip 
Snowden in the way, we must wait, Micawber-like, till 
‘‘common consent’’ somehow turns up, by-and-by; 
otherwise we shall shatter the most priceless asset, we 
are assured, of the British Empire to-day—namely, 
national unity ’’. 

National unity is, no doubt, a highly desirable thing, 
and common consent, when it can be reached—or if it 
ever really can be reached—is also desirable. But 
people who think about these terms, rot merely mouth 
them, must be beginning to perceive that they are 
to-day too often used as excuses for blunders and in- 
decision—that they are resorted to instead of firm 
government. Authority feared to shatter national 
unity by exercising government in Ireland; it waited 
for something in the nature of common consent some- 
how to turn up—result, a bloody revolution. Authority 
feared to shatter national unity by adopting, long ago, 
obligatory service; it waited for something in the 
nature of common consent somehow to turn up— 
result, an admitted muddle on a huge scale to-day, the 
brutal and insulting use of the ‘‘comb”’ and an 
indefinite prolongation of the war. Can it be worth 
while to waste time in order to make a fetich of 
hesitation ? 

Common consent is all very well in times of piping 
peace and security, but when we are fighting for our 
lives, and the French are fighting for their lives, it can 
be a very bad exchange indeed for firm government, 
as the country is learning to its cost. What is 
euphemistically termed national unity or common 
consent answers too often in reality to wobbling and 
wavering, and to a terrible long sojourn in the Valley 
of Indecision. Now, indecision in war time spells 
| death. 
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THE COUNTER-ATTACK IN ECONOMIC WAR. 
N four days—14, 15, 16, 17 June—the Economic 
Conference of the Allies in Paris made its way 
swiftly through talk into a logical policy. France has 
two reasons to be proud of this rapid and thorough 
work. Her Minister of Commerce, M. Clémentel, 
acting with judgment as President, brought every 
mind to bear on the main issues, and French order 
and form were given to the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions. Only two or three devious and elusive phrases 
were dropped in by Germany’s best friend, the 
doctrine of free imports. In all other respects the 
recommendations are lucid, brief, firm, and far-seeing. 
They sketch the scenario of a new and necessary 
drama in economic defence; also they keep well in 
mind the fact that the Allies, after the war, will have 
three distinct aims to make real—the defeat of 
Germany’s trade methods, the development of their 
own resources, and the continuance of their friendship. 
Prodigious work has to be done. Every one of the 
Entente Allies must break free from the economic 
thraldom that Germany put upon her, and she has also 
to organise her industrial life and to unify her posses- 
sions. Meantime, as all the world knows, the Empires 
of Central Europe are preparing for a renewed contest 
on the economic plane, in the hope that they may be 
able to use the re-establishment of peace as the 
starting-point for under-cutting adventures into foreign 
markets. It is Germany’s belief that patriotism and 
moral feeling cannot exist for long among business 
rivals; she regards cheapness and scientific method as 
the decisive factors in a commercial time, and her Press 
quotes from some English Radical newspapers in order 
to show that cheapness and free imports are receiving 
steady and aggressive support in Great Britain. 
Germans have a sincere reverence for British principles 
of Free Trade; and hence the confidence with which 
they and their dupes abroad are making themselves 
ready for a vast commercial war. The Paris Confer- 
ence notes the peril of these preparations, and advises 
the Allied Governments to secure for themselves and 
for the markets of neutral countries full economic in- 
dependence. Sound commercial practice ought to be 
respected everywhere, and the Allies should organise 
and put on a permanent basis their economic amity. 
There is no need to dwell on all the recommenda- 
tions that the delegates offer to their Governments. 
First of all, there are measures for the war period. It 
is hoped that the Allies will prevent their own subjects 
and citizens, and all persons living in their territories 
from trading with enemy subjects, wherever they may 
be, and from doing business with neutrals who have 
their homes in enemy countries or who get their wares 
from enemy manufacturers. Again, it is hoped that 
the Allies will cancel unconditionally all contracts 
binding them to enemy subjects if the contracts are 
injurious to national interests. And they are asked to 
complete the measures already taken for the restriction 
of enemy supplies, both in Mother Countries and in 
their Dominions, Colonies, and Protectorates. For 
this purpose it is essential to unify all lists of contra- 
band and of export prohibition; to stop the export of 
all commodities declared either absolute or conditional 
contraband, and to see that licensed exports to neutral 
countries are not passed on to the enemy. Either the 
quantities exported should be limited, or their sale 
should be supervised in the neutral countries by Allied 
Consular officers or by control organisations. 
Another set of recommendations concerns the period 
of convalescence through which the Allies will pass 


after the coming of peace. Here the governing 
principles are unity of action and reciprocal good will. 
So the Allies declare their common determination to 
help one another to re-equip their ravaged towns, 
trades, and countrysides, so that those who have 
suffered most in their national life from spoliation may 
gain from the common aid a sure recovery. Free 
action is helped greatly by the fact that the war has put 
an end to all commercial treaties between the Allies 
and their foes; and it is plainly an essential need that 
the Allies, during their economic revival after the 
making of peace, should neither assist the foe nor 
be hampered by enemy rivals. Hence they agree 
that the most-favoured-nation treatment shall not be 
granted to the enemy Powers during a number of 
years, to be fixed by mutual agreement among them- 
selves. Some consequences harmful to Allied 
interests may come from the application of this under- 
taking, but there are compensatory outlets for trade 
over which the Allies have control, and they promise 
to use them for the common benefit. By means of 
special arrangements they will facilitate the inter- 
change of their natural resources; and in order to 
defend themselves from economic aggression resulting 
from dumping or from any other sort of unfair com- 
petition, they decide to fix by agreement a period of 
time during which the enemy Powers and their goods 
shall be controlled by prohibitions or by some other 
effective means. During the period of economic re- 
covery the Allies ought to impose special conditions on 
the Austro-German ships, and they will determine, by 
agreement through diplomatic channels, their course of 
action. Also they ‘‘ will devise the measures to be 
taken jointly or severally for preventing enemy subjects 
from exercising in Allied territories certain industries 
or professions which concern national defence or 
economic independence ’’. 

All these are temporary measures, and we pass on to 
those that have a permanent aim in mutual collabora- 
tion and assistance. The Allies should be independent 
of the enemy countries not only in their sources of 
supply, but also in the development of their economic 
activities—financial, commercial, and maritime. Never 
again should Germany be free to gain supremacy over 
their raw materials or over their manufactures. ‘‘ The 
Allies will adopt such measures as may seem to them 
most suitable for the carrying out of this resolution, 
acoording to the nature of the commodities, and 
having regard to the principles which govern their 
economic policy.’’ The wording of this quotation 
must be studied with the greatest care. Its ambiguity 
hints at free imports, and neither the British Empire 
nor any other of the Allies can hold her own against 
German dumping if free imports be either adopted or 
retained as a policy. The words in italics are full of 
danger, because they keep us all in mind of the fact 
that the principles governing the economic policy of 
Great Britain betrayed us before the war by permitting 
Germany to ravage our markets. If these false 
principles are to renew in the future their pro- 
German philanthropies, nothing of any moment can be 
done. Our country could not be fair to herself, nor 
just to her Allies, nor loyal to her Empire. It is true 
that no big nation with vast resources and great busi- 
ness enterprise can be shut out for a long time from a 
great many markets; but tariffs and reciprocity are 
the only means by which dishonest traffic can be held 
in check and fair trade can be protected. All the free 
imports that a nation needs can be got by means of 
reciprocal treaties. Much can be done, as the Paris 
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Conference agreed, to stimulate industries by means of 
subsidies and by encouraging with financial aid 
technical and scientific research; but these things can- 
not guard markets from dumped goods received free. 
Prohibitions can, but they represent a self-blockade 
that gathers no revenue, and they are too hostile to be 


used for a long time. 
It is equally evident that each of the Allies must 


organise and develop her own resources, which, in the | 


case of Russia and of the British Empire, are almost as 
disordered as they are vast. As for the Allies’ common 
permanent aim, it is to increase production within their 
territories as a whole, and to increase it to such an 
extent as will enable them to develop and maintain 
their economic freedom in relation to enemy countries. 
By establishing rapid transport services at low rates, 
and by extending and improving their postal and 
telegraphic arrangements, they can and should give 
ease and speed to their mutual trade relations; and a 
meeting of technical delegates ought to be convened 
for the purpose of coming to a common opinion con- 
cerning patents, trade marks, and literary and artistic 
copyrights. The final clause in the recommendations 


| tunity to put this matter right. A time like the present 
| is exactly the time to make use of a man like Lord 
| Milner, a great administrator, a statesman of firm-set 
| principles and of resolute will, and here is a post 

where his exceptional qualities can have full play. Lord 
| Milner should be all the more firmly pressed as a candi- 
| date for the office of War Minister owing to the fact 
| that he has just those habits of mind and temper which, 
| we fear, will cause the popular suffrage to neglect him. 
| The public will never see Lord Milner pleading his 
| services as Coriolanus was asked to plead his scars. 
| Lord Milner has always held aloof from general 
_ politics, and his name is a name to conjure with in 
| rather a different sense from that which adheres to 
| the name of Mr. Lloyd George. But we are fighting 
_Germany to-day. The Volscians are at the gate, 
_ Lord Milner’s whole career is a witness that, as War 
| Minister, he would have only a single aim and eye in 
| anything he was called upon to decide. He would use 
_ all his intellect and ability simply to do what seemed 

best to him, without regard to any personal or political 

leanings, friendships, or prejudices. Lord Milner has 

never responded to pressure or lost his head. He was 
| not, like so many successful men in public life, born 
| under Mercury. He was born under Saturn—and 
| Saturn must be the regnant influence to-day if we are 
| competently to carry on the war. There must be 


| 


says -— | nothing mercurial about the future administration of 


‘* Whereas for the purpose of their common defence 


against the enemy the Allied Powers have agreed to | 
| Lord Milner and Mr. Lloyd George. It follows that 


adopt a common economic policy on the lines laid down 


_ the War Office : it must, on the contrary, be saturnine. 
No two men in public life could be less like than 


in the Resolutions which have been passed, and | these who believe Lord Milner to be well fitted for 


whereas it is recognised that the effectiveness of this | 
policy depends absolutely upon these Resolutions being | 
put into operation forthwith, the Representatives of 
the Allied Governments undertake to recommend their | 
respective Governments to take, without delay, all the | 
measures, whether temporary or permanent, requisite | 


the post must necessarily believe Mr. Lloyd George 
not to be well fitted. Mr. Lloyd George has 
singular gifts. He has, indeed, a very notable gift at 


| this time. He has energy, momentum, carrying- 


power. But he is not an administrator, and he has 
not the coolness of mind and temper which we need 
to-day at the War Office. He has shown little evi- 


os lete effect to this policy at | dence of the steady, level look at things which we 
the | require in the man who succeeds Lord Kitchener. 
once, 


; : os | Mr. Lloyd George is a serviceable man in the Govern- 
arrived at to attain this end. ment. His gifts are useful and necessary. But 
these gifts have not prevented him from veering con- 
tinually on war matters of the greatest importance. 
Mr. Lloyd George, though he had better means of 


Nothing more need be said at present. Debates in | 
the House of Commons will show in a few days | 
whether the passage from good resolutions into effec- 
tive action will be hindered by opposition or weakened 
by compromise. Mr. Hughes and his friends are satis- 
fied with the general work done by the Conference, 
because it is favourable to the immediate economic 
organisation of each and of all the Allies, while putting 
the enemy countries under necessary discipline. 


THE MINISTER FOR WAR. 


T is unlikely, we fear, that the best choice will be 
made of a successor to Lord Kitchener. Few, 

one imagines, would care to take an even wager 
against the appointment of Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. 
Lloyd George is the favourite: he is the likeliest man 
from the point of view of anyone who merely desires 
intelligently to prejudge the event. But this does not 
alter the view of many who are looking at this appoint- | 


knowing than any man in the country, did not hit — 


upon the right way of dealing with labour till he had 
disastrously experimented with several ways which 
were not only wrong, but wrong-headed. His attempt 
to apply compulsion to the working men industrially 
before he had recognised the necessity for a general 
national service—an attempt involving efforts to drive 
men into the mines and factories at a time when he 
was hesitating to drive them into the Army— 
was one of the worst mistakes of the war—a mistake 
which discounts any disposition to regard him as the 
exceptional great man of the Government, the born 
saviour of all Departments. There is really very little in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s intellect or temper which obviously 
calls for his appointment as Minister for War. More- 
over, Mr. Lloyd George holds a most important office 
already—one which was made for him and one which 
he himself has made. To take him from the Ministry 
of Munitions, where he is working with his own men 


ment simply as a question of getting to the War Office | at work with which he has made himself thoroughly 


the man most fitted to be there. From this point of | 


familiar, argues a very urgent need for his services 


view Mr. Lloyd George is not the best, or even the | elsewhere. The arguments against Mr. Lloyd George 
second-best, man. _ leaving the Ministry of Munitions are almost as 


Of several names which suggest themselves there is 
one which unites all the necessary conditions and 
qualities. Lord Milner is not only a man whose 
character, ability, and experience admirably fit him for 
the post of War Minister. He is also a man who 
happens to be quite free to undertake it. That Lord 
Milner holds no office in the present Government has 
long been a cause of wonder to observant people at 
home. It has been even more a cause of wonder to 
people abroad, to whom Lord Milner’s name is more 
familiar and respected than the names of many who 
hold high office in the Cabinet Now is the oppor- 


powerful as the arguments for his not proceeding to the 
War Office. It is common knowledge among those 
who have followed at all closely the work of the two 
Departments for Munitions and for War that by 
leaving one for the other Mr. Lloyd George would be 
exchanging a staff that knows and follows him for a 
staff which cannot be expected to work with him quite 
as happily, or to follow him quite as closely. At the 
Ministry of Munitions Mr. Lloyd George is among his 
own people. The War Office, as a Department, has 
no such filial feeling; and there is, naturally, no call 
for his presence there. 
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There are thus two excellent reasons for not back- 
ing the favourite in this case, however superior his 
chances may seem. First, because Lord Milner is 
obviously the man for the post of War Minister; 
second, because Mr. Lloyd George is equally obviously 
not the man. There is a third reason. Lord Milner 
is in the House of Lords, and this is clearly, at pre- 
sent, the right place for a War Minister to be. It 
is a great advantage to have the Minister for War 
in a place where he cannot be continually pestered 
and fired at by sharpshooting critics in the Commons 
—critics who have so clearly shown their desire to 
play Rump to an imaginary Cromwell. There is in 
the House of Commons a group of old-fashioned Par- 
liamentarians who do not yet realise how untimely some 
of the Parliamentary methods of peace can be in time 
of war. It was always an advantage that Lord Kit- 
chener was in the House of Lords, and to that extent 
beyond reach of geedless annoyance. The argument 
that a War Minister should be in the House of Com- 
mons because he is there subject to continuous criti- 
cism and interrogation loses sight of the conditions 
under which we are fighting. It loses sight also of 
the character of much of the criticism of the group 
which urges this particular argument. That criticism 
has not been high in quality or useful in result; and 
it is better that the new Minister for War should be 
rather more, than less, protected from it than was his 
predecessor. In any case, the new War Minister 
should be taken from the Upper House. That Mr. 
Lloyd George is the most likely candidate from the 
House of Commons is an additional argument for 
desiring him to keep to his pressing and unfulfilled 
work at the Ministry of Munitions. 


LORD DERBY’S TRIBUTE. 


ERHAPS no man’s death was ever mourned in so 
many countries and languages, in the terms of so 
many varying religions, as was that of Lord Kitchener. 
England had produced a man whose personality told 
not only among his own folk, but among our Allies 
throughout the world, and among all the races of our 
Empire. Yet amid all the tributes of Sovereigns and 
Parliaments, of statesmen and soldiers, we doubt if 
there is one so natural, spontaneous, and touching as 
the short speech made by Lord Derby in the House of 
Lords. We far prefer it to all the set orations. We 
are certain that no other could have appealed so 
directly to Lord Kitchener himself. Probably it was 
an effort to Lord Derby to break through the reserve 
which the English temperament imposes, especially in 
times of emotion; but we are glad that he made the 
effort, as his speech has enabled the English people to 
see more clearly the nature of the man whom they 
mourn. It is a very curious fact how the big men of 
history seem to possess double personalities—one 
which, almost by accident as it seems, is projected on 
the public consciousness, and the other which is 
reserved for their intimate friends. Browning praised 
God for these ‘‘ two soul-sides ’’, just as he vehemently 
declared that Shakespeare did not unlock his spirit, 
either in the sonnet or anywhere else. We can 
imagine an elaborate artist of his own career con- 
triving an image of himself which should be impressed 
on the multitude—a Disraeli might carve out the 
image of himself as Sphinx; a Napoleon III. might 
devise the man of destiny and the saviour of society. 
There was, needless to say, nothing of this artistry in 
Kitchener, and yet there was a very definite public 
conception of the iron man, the hard, taciturn, and 
stern disciplinarian and driver of men, of which Lord 
Derby says, ‘‘I never knew a worse estimate of a 
man’s character than that’”’. To the friend the public 
conception seems utterly wrong, and yet how did the 
public conception arise? It is a curious problem in 
psychology, more easy to state than to solve. There 
have been many analogies. How different was the 
estimate of Pitt formed by his intimates of ‘‘ the firm ”’ 
or “the gang’’, and that formed by the English people 


of his day! One remembers how two Secretaries of 
State arrived while he was romping with the young 
Stanhopes, and how, as Napier tells, ‘‘the tall, 
ungainly, long figure seemed to grow to the ceiling ”’ 
while the Secretaries bowed before him. 

So Lord Derby has enabled the English people to 
see Lord Kitchener not merely as the soldier and 
organiser, but as a man of simple and lovable qualities. 
It is very interesting to note the special characteristics 
of his great friend which came naturally to Lord 
Derby’s mind when he reflected on the tribute he 
should pay. He was not concerned with the public career, 
but he had been very closely associated with Lord 
Kitchener in all the stress of his latest and greatest 
work, and a curiously interesting revelation he gave 
was that the great organiser said to him, “‘ I wish you 
would tell me what I am doing wrong ’’. Could there 
be a more striking example of the instinctive modesty 
and humility of great men? In these days, when the 
superman of modernity makes his giant machines run 
with a ‘‘snap’”’, and never for a moment doffs his 
garment of triumph, we may be thankful for Lord 
Derby’s picture of the man who really worked 
wonders, still diffident of himself, and inquiring if there 
was not more he could do. 

The story of Lord Kitchener’s attitude towards the 
House of Commons interview was full of interest. 
Lord Derby was a little nervous about it; he has been 
a Whip, and has known much trouble caused by expert 
heckling. But the soldier was quite ready for the 
Parliamentarians and only made the condition that his 
salary should be debated first. He would not burke 
public discussion, he said, and, incidentally, he gained 
the strategic advantage of hearing the enemy’s plans 
before he met the enemy! ‘‘K.’’ may have been 
diffident, but he was certainly no fool There is a 
touch of Swift in the whole episode: Lilliput sends a 
delegation ’’ of 200 M.P.’s to interrogate Field- 
Marshal Gulliver. Carlyle would have made a good 


deal of it. 


While we are in the midst of war there is something 
strangely affecting in Lord Derby’s story of Lord 
Kitchener’s talk a few days before his death. ‘‘ He 
talked not of the war, but of all those matters which 
interested him so much in his private life—of Broome, 
of his china, of his life after the war, and of his trip to 
Russia, which he was looking forward to with the 
keenness of a schoolboy going for a holiday.”” That 
is a friendly, human, companionable picture to hang 
side by side with the last sight of Kitchener talking 
calmly and quietly to his friends on the quarter-deck of 
the ‘‘Hampshire’’. Together they pass direct to the 
inmost recesses of the nation’s memory and mifid. 

As we read again Lord Derby’s tribute, so eloquent 
in its plain sincerity and truth, we may be sure that, 
whatever the Germans say, the character of the 
English gentleman, in its simplicity, modesty, and 
straightness, is still a power in the world. Probably, 
without any conscious intention, Lord Derby empha- 
sised in Lord Kitchener precisely those qualities which 
are most needed to-day if we are to overcome the 
special perils of our age. He shows us the great man 
at the centre of the enormous machine he had created 
with no overweening belief in the machine, a man 
devoid of advertising pushfulness, anxious to discuss 
and improve, and with a background of sane and simple 
pleasures to his work. English history will com- 
memorate the life and death of Kitchener, and Lord 
Derby’s tribute will enable future generations to 
appreciate and understand the personality of his friend. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


AppREcIATION (No. 99), BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
East AND WEST AND SOUTH. 
AR is the province of opportunity. The clever 
strategist, ever on the look out for errors, 
either strategical or tactical, in the dispositions of his 
enemy, seizes the moment for the furtherance of an 
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offensive or for a more favourable redistribution of his 
own forces, or even for a new design of operations. 
It is the supreme moment for a genius in war. History 
abounds with instances of campaigns lost owing to the 
absence of a brilliant leader at the crucial hour. 
Twenty-two months of war on sea and land have 
afforded us many illustrations of this contention. The 
escape of the Goeben and Breslau in the early days of 
the war was due to the faulty conception of opportunity 
when a piece of chance had placed these cruisers at the 
mercy of a British Commander. The misconception of 
the ideals of undersea warfare by which we lost three 
cruisers of the Cressy class was the opportunity of a 
single submarine craft. The despatch of a weak, ill- 
found cruiser squadron to the Pacific waters was the 
strategical opportunity of the German Admiral, by 
means of which he gained a signal victory off the coast 
of Coronel. The lesson learned by the fate of the 
gallant Cradock and his squadron was the opportunity 
of redeeming a signal error by a signal triumph. When 
we are favoured with the despatches telling of our 
recent naval success in the North Sea we may have 
reason for self criticism as to whether the dispositions 
of the fighting stations of our respective Battle and 
Battle Cruiser Fleets were such as to permit the possi- 
bilities of a real triumph for our arms. Clearly, if it be 
our intention to destroy the enemy fleet, the most 
powerful and assured means for the purpose should be 
afforded the best chance of effecting that purpose and 
be in a position to get into touch with the enemy’s main 
strength as early as possible. 

Armies and fleets are disposed in a theatre of war to 
meet the purposes of either an offensive or a defensive 
design in strategy. Fleets, with their superior mobility 
and self-contained administration, can be redisposed in 
a matter of a few hours to new war stations to meet the 
demands either of attack or defence, and while on the 
move carry with them all the best elements of power. 
It is otherwise with armies. They are effective as an 
instrument of war only when deployed, and in a posi- 
tion to wield the force which numbers and armament 
have placed at their disposal. 

The transition of an army from one position of a 
theatre of war to another is the opportunity of the 
enemy. It took some four weeks in the months of 
October-November 1914 to complete the transfer of 
our own small force from the banks of the Aisne to 
the banks of the Yser and the N.E. frontiers of France. 
It was a risky venture which succeeded mainly by the 
sacrifice of the 7th Division and the 3rd Cavalry Divi- 
sion, but it afforded an opportunity to the enemy which 
he has never yet ceased to regret that he did not exer- 
cise, cost what it might. The war is replete with 
records of opportunities—military, political, and 
economic—which the Allies have afforded to the enemy. 
The fiasco of Antwerp, the painful episode of Gallipoli, 
with its preface of our intention, so evident by the 
preliminary naval overture at the Dardanelles, the 
tardy realisation of the situation in Serbia are 
instances. 

Opportunity in war, however, can be rightly claimed 
by a military force, whether it be in land or in sea 
warfare, only where a superiority in numbers, arma- 
ment, and equipment exists, and where the quick eye 
of a leader sees his chance to make use of the moral 
preponderance that such superiority has placed in his 
hands. The conviction that superiority in numbers and 
in armament is the supreme factor in war is 
becoming every day more apparent. The principle of 
assembling the greatest numbers of men and guns for 
a decisive contest may be regarded as more important 
than ever. Science has changed altogether the tone 
of tactics. Courage and the spirit of an army have at 
all times played their part, and will continue to do so 
more and more in the future, but the consciousness of 
possession of a moral ascendancy can alone promise 
victory. There were periods in old time war when a 
superiority in mobility produced this effect, when the 
spirit of an army was elevated by the knowledge that 

they could out-manceuvre the foe and make a more 


skilful use of ground, working on general principles. 
The introduction of new forms of tactics to meet the 
conditions of improvement in weapons had a similar 
effect on the spirit of an army. A prolonged war has 
levelled up such conditions in armies. They become 
much on a par in regard to arms, equipment, and 
methods. The nearer we approach to a state of equality 
in all these things, the more decisive becomes the rela- 
tion in point of numbers. The weaker the force the 
more moderate must be the object it proposes to itself, 
and the weaker the force the shorter time it will last. 
It follows, therefore, that the more an army that is 
involved in an unequal combat falls short of the number 
of its opponents, the greater must be the tension of its 
powers and the greater the strain on its energy when 
danger presses. The Allies started the war under 
adverse conditions in every respect, but time and per- 
sistent doggedness in withstanding blows have afforded 
the means of recuperation of latent power. The penalty 
of inferiority has been paid by early defeats and by the 
loss of much territory, but having withstood the punish- 
ment exacted by failure they can now look forward to 
turning the tables when opportunity presents itself. 

A crisis in the war has been reached when, unless 
the Allies work for one single purpose, the chances 
of an indefinite prolongation of hostilities are before 
them. The Great General Staff in Berlin, not often 
prone to make miscalculations in strategical combina- 
tions, have afforded a loophole for opportunity to the 
Allies which may never recur. Let us not allow 
history to repeat itself, with its stories of lost 
openings. If there be a Supreme War Council in the 
Allied combination, their chance has come. Their aim 
should not be the question of the destruction of the 
entire armies of the enemy, for that is a matter which 
in these days of armies in their millions is beyond con- 
ception. The objective would be more speedily reached 
by an annihilation of the hopes of victory among the 
armies of the Dual Monarchy, and by a determined 
prosecution of the offensive wherever her forces can be 
reached. This method naturally involves the Entente 
Powers in an offensive-defensive against German armies 
everywhere in order to contain them in their positions 
and prevent them from again giving to Austria that 
same stiffening that carried her arms a year ago across 
the frontiers of Poland and Galicia. We have alluded 
above to the enforced impotence of small armies such 
as ours when called upon to move in a strategic area. 
What must be the feelings of the German Staff when 
they are faced with the problem of meeting a Russian 
avalanche on the Eastern frontier at the time that they 
have permitted many of their divisions to be with- 
drawn for the committal to an offensive 800 miles 
away? At the very best those 18 or 20 divisions lately 
fighting for the Trentino can only be dribbled back into 
action, weary and exhausted, to meet the Russian 
onslaught. Should Kovel fall within the next few 
weeks, we may see a spoke put into the German wheel 
of attempted co-operation with her Ally. In this war, 
where railways are playing such a prominent part, 
every junction gained is a battle won. Russia will 
find as she advances to recover lost territory a per- 
fected system of strategic railways completed since she 
left her bare western plains a year ago at the bidding 
of compulsion. She will, moreover, find scope in the 
plains of Poland and Galicia for the forgotten arm of 
cavalry. Already our memories of old days are being 
refreshed by stories of her daring horsemen hovering 
around the flanks and rear of the retreating Austrian 
armies, and contributing much to the great and re- 
peated haul of prisoners. This is not, however, 
a campaign for Russia single-handed. Sarrail has to 
justify the presence of the large Allied Army under 
his command in the Balkans. Cadorna, with little to 
fear in the region of the Trentino of a determined 
offensive, can resume his own offensive on the eastern 
frontiers of Venetia. Verdun will remain the Jugger- 
naut of German strategy until she has expended her 
last reserve. France has played the heroic part in the 
war by the splendid example of a staunch resistance 
and at a cost which it would be ungenerous to ask her 
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to repeat. The offensive in the Western theatre must 
fail upon other shoulders when the opportunity arises. 

Germany has had reason to learn that the days of 
the employment of stage armies has passed. She has 
overdrawn her balance on the Eastern bank to under- 
take speculative ventures in the West. She could only 
embark in the Italian offensive by borrowing the units 
that were defending Galicia. Such methods of waging 
war are open confessions of the exhaustion of strategic 
reserves. It is an omen. The Great General Staff in 
Berlin has again suffered by underrating the real 
immensity of the power of Russia. Samsonoff’s un- 
expected inroad into the heart of East Prussia in the 
first weeks of the Great War wrecked the entire offen- 
sive design in the German initial strategy. Brusiloff’s 
sudden avalanche poured into Galicia may wreck the 
fortunes of the Dual Alliance itself. 

The hour has struck for the development of such 
co-ordinate strategy as the War Council of the Entente 
Powers has evolved and for the delivery of blows in 
accordance with the approved design from regions 
East, West, and South. The hammer work must be 
simultaneous in its action, for German War direction 
has profited for too long by the opportunity afforded 
by the piecemeal, half-hearted efforts so long practised 
by her foes. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
SIGNOR SALANDRA AND HIS GOVERNMENT. 
By Epuarpo P. GINISTRELLI. 


O those well acquainted with the ebb and flow of 

Italian politics the fall of Signor Salandra can 

have caused no surprise, for the difficulties with which 

he has had to contend ever since he took office would 

have taxed the energies and resources of the most able 
of men. 

Signor Salandra became Prime Minister in the spring 
of 1914 on the retirement of Signor Giolitti, who, 
shrinking from the task of remedying the defects 
caused by the Tripolitan War, and by his own doubtful 
methods of administration, thought it wise to with- 
draw from the scene, as was his wont when he dis- 
cerned trouble ahead. Nor were the fears of Signor 
Giolitti unfounded, for the great railway strike broke 
out in June, and led to the revolutionary movement 
which in the Romagna grew so serious; there, it will 
be recalled, a republic was proclaimed which, like the 
Irish rebellion, was aided and financed by a foreign 
Power. Hardly had the revolutionary movement been 
checked when the news of the Serajevo murder startled 
the world and led to the present war. The position of 
Italy, allied as she was to the Central Empires, was 
extremely delicate. It called for the most adroit hand- 
ling, and the declaration of neutrality did much to 
relieve the tension, though far-seeing men knew that 
such an attitude could not endure. 

The Italian Premier during all these difficult moments 
was conscious of his position as an unwilling lieutenant 
of Signor Giolitti, to be dismissed and relegated to the 
background at the whim and discretion of the ex- 
dictator, whilst of the Giolittian character of the 
majority of Deputies there could be no doubt. This 
consciousness led him to resign twice; the second 
time was when, at the bidding of the German Ambas- 
sador, Signor Giolitti boarded the Rome express at 
Turin in order to rally his old supporters at Monte- 
citorio and prevent war with Austria—and this after 
he had become aware that the Government in office 
had denounced the Triple Alliance and had concluded 
an agreement with the Powers of the Entente. How 
the attempt was foiled by the unanimous desire of the 
nation that Signor Salandra and Baron Sonnino (who 
had taken the post of Minister for Foreign Affairs on 
the death of the Marquis di San Giuliano) should con- 
tinue in office, one need not recall. These two states- 
men, who had the confidence of the nation, guided 
Italy through the most critical period of her existence 
since unity. 

But the Parliamentary system of government, in 
Italy as elsewheré, leaves much to be desired, and that 


which at first sight has all the appearance of activity 
and zeal for the welfare of the country on closer in- 
spection is generally found to be a misguided agitation 
of some party or clique for its own selfish ends. Im- 
bued with the fascinating idea of a National Ministry, 
the most antagonistic of parties found themselves 
strangely in agreement to refuse Signor Salandra the 
vote of confidence which would enable him to continue 
in office, because they suddenly discovered that he and 
the Ministry over which he presided was guilty of 
discretion and reticence, and this in time of war! 

Close observers may discern the hand of the ex- 
dictator in what has occurred; or, failing that, of one 
or more of his satellites, inasmuch as Signor Salandra, 
after his success in May 1915, was perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to the return to power of Signor Giolitti and 
his party. 

Be this as it may, it is difficult to see how the new 
Cabinet over which Signor Boselli presides will, with 
its uncertain majority, be able to improve on that of 
its predecessor. By and by, the high merits of Signor 
Salandra will be more fully appreciated. His integrity 
and firmness of character have won him the esteem of 
European statesmen and the sympathies of what is 
best in the Italian nation. 


OLD TIMES. 
OR thirty weary days I lay 
In a hospital tent in Lemnos bay; 
And I longed for the things I could not get— 
Some books, some beer, and a cigarette. 


But now in London, with plenty of each, 
I long for a glimpse of Lemnos beach ; 
And the thirty happy days I spent 


With fifteen friends in a hospital tent. 
O. G. E. McW. 


ON ENGLISH ATROCITIES. 
By STEPHEN McKenna. 


‘© 4 Committee of the Cabinet was appointed some 
time ago to deal generally with all questions of recon- 
struction . . . which are likely to arise at the 
close of the war.” 

Thus the Prime Minister in answer, to a question 
lately. 

Deferentially we suggest that the Committee’s terms 
of reference be interpreted to include consideration of 
the atrocities perpetrated on the English language 
since 4 August two years ago. We are averse 
from a policy of reprisals, and hardly disposed even to 
punish the offenders according to their deserts. For 
the most part they are eminent leader-writers, and 
while a leader-writer lives it cannot be seriously main- 
tained that justice has been done. Reconstruction is 
the hope that Mr. Asquith holds out, and we shall be 
content to see the English language restored even to 
that state of impurity in which it existed before the 
war. 

Is it the vision of an idealist, or may we hope that 
when peace enters at the door “‘ pacifist’’ may fly out 
of the window? For aught we care, “‘ pacificist ’’ may 
take wing with it, for, though of decent parentage and 
respectable antiquity, it finds no place in the *‘ New 
Oxford Dictionary’’. Walter Pater counselled the 
young essay-writers of his college to use no word that 
failed to bear the hall-mark of Dr. Johnson; but a 
greater latitude is given to the modern undergraduate 
by the mighty work of ‘‘ A Scotsman, a Presbyterian, 
living in Oxford’’. Countless new words are ayail- 
able. The editors have, with faultless tact, defined 
‘* Spoonerism ”’ in the lifetime of Dr. Spooner, and 
scores of contributors in hundreds of homes are 
wrestling with zebras, zenares, and zoetropes. The 
old words are there, too: ‘‘ peacemaker ’’ and “‘ peace- 


monger”’, to suit the innuendo of any whose skin 
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pricks at sight or sound of a neologism. Is it too wild 
a phantasy to imagine leader-writers and the ‘‘ New 
Oxford Dictionary ’’ coming one day into contact? 

Those journalists who would have forced the Darda- 
nelles without disaster become suspect when we find 
them writing English less accurate than General 
Hamilton’s. Ex pede Herculem. We will, perhaps, 
entrust our destinies to Tudor Street or Printing House 
Square when the leading articles have recovered the 
sombre dignity of their, and our, boyhood, when the 
best-known papers on either side in politics have ceased 
speaking of ‘‘ air stunts’’ and ginger committees ’’. 
Inverted commas make conspicuous the unsightliness 
they are intended to excuse, recalling the new proverb 
that ‘‘ Inverted commas enclose a multitude of slang ’’. 

When Homer nods, can we blame little poets who 
hide in the shadow of his mantle? It was inevitable 
that the Budget levy on tickets for cinematograph per- 
formances should be hailed indignantly as a ‘‘ tax on 
movies ’’. We prefer not to imagine the effect of such 
language on the scholarly officials of the Treasury, and 
yet themselves are not altogether guiltless who speak 
of ‘‘ super-tax’’, as the Admiralty of ‘‘ super-Dread- 
noughts ’’, or a gourmand of a ‘‘ super-luncheon ’’. 

When the reconstruction of English is taken in hand, 
let the Cabinet Committee go to work with discretion, 
remembering that a word or phrase is not necessarily 
bad because it is new. The verbs ‘‘ to Maffick’’ and 
“*to Stellenbosch ’’ came to us half a generation ago; 
it is unlikely that even the Anti-German League will 
uproot the verb ‘‘to strafe”’. ‘‘A red hat’, too, is 
an indispensable term of reproach, and no doubt half- 
pay colonels at Cheltenham will continue to be called 
**dug outs ’’, because, like the ‘‘ Punch ’’ definition of 
a ‘‘ yorker’’ at cricket, it is difficult to see what else 
they could be called. 

The nicknames of the trenches, the ‘‘ Jack 
Johnsons ’’ and ‘‘ whizz-bangs ’’, will die their natural 
death—are dying it now; but the Committee must 
remove ‘‘some’’ from its place of undeserved honour 
as the universal epithet. And it must deal rigorously 
with pronunciation until it has captured the stress on 
‘‘ ally ’’ and restored it to the lost syllable. Else were 
we flogged at school unjustly. 

With proper names the Committee will be well 
advised not to interfere. It is part of our glorious 
heritage always to mispronounce, and frequently to mis- 
spell, them; it is characteristic of the rugged insularity 
that has made us what we are. Moreover, a case can 
always be established for pronouncing a place-name 
according to the taste and fancy of the individual. 
Readers of ‘‘ Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq.’’, know that 
Rheims’ has to rhyme with “‘dreams’’; archzo- 
logists (who will say anything) claim that ‘‘ Ypres ”’ 
was pronounced ‘‘ Wipers’’ in the Hundred Years’ 
War, which, if it prove anything, proves the assertion 
of the lady in ‘‘ Punch ’’, that the French do not 
understand their own language. As for Przemysl, no 
one can pronounce it, and there is considerable doubt 
whether anyone wishes to. 

I have had space only to hint at the work which 
lies before the Cabinet Committee. The atrocities 
cited are a mere collection of samples, and it would be 
a mistake to think the task is too slight to repay 
trouble. The Prime Minister, a very lord of language, 
is no doubt ex officio a member of all sub-committees, 
and, could he find the leisure, there is no man more apt 
for the undertaking. We should welcome his resonant 
declaration: ‘‘ We shall not wipe the pen, which we 
have not lightly drawn, until English has recovered all, 
and more than all, that she has lost ’’. 

And, to borrow the accents of Fleet Street for a 
moment, to reconstruct our mother tongue would be 
some start ’’. 


A SUSSEX THEATRE. 
F to hold the glass to Nature be the true aim of the 
dramatist, how unfortunate it is that the player, 
his stage and his audience alike should commonly be so 
glaringly remote—in their environment, at least—from 


Nature! The Greeks, to judge by the site and sur- 
roundings of some of their theatres, understood the 
value of nature in dramatic representation. These noble 
theatres of the old world lay open to the sky; and the 
audiences, we may suppose, were receptive of the 
influences of light and colour, of sea and landscape. 
Who can doubt, for example, that such influences 
were part of the education and the worth of the great 
theatre at Pompeii with its wondrous setting of hill 
and farm and sea; or that they tended to purify and 
elevate at least a section of the audiences? Whereas, 
when we regard the average theatre of to-day, or 
opera house, or music hall, as it exists in a great 
town, we find it nothing if not intensely artificial in 
its whole atmosphere. Very likely it is impossible that 
a popular theatre in a crammed city should be other- 
wise—modern dress, food, social habit, and convention 
generally, absolutely decreeing that the thing must be 
artificial. Yet, even so, it remains that drama is sup- 
posed to aim at nature, and that a perfectly natural 
setting or environment should therefore be preferable 
to a perfectly artificial ‘‘ hot house’’ one. Here and 
there an escape has been made of late—for example, 
perhaps, in certain representations of Mr. Hardy’s 
Wessex stories—from the conventional stage environ- 
ment in this country, and the experiment is always 
worth while. In his tennis court—not lawn tennis 
court, by the way—at Ditton Place, Mr. Alderson 
Horne has contrived a little theatre, as Sussex folk and 
some others are beginning now to know rather well, 
where, by happy chance, the environment of art is 
natural; and where it can be at times, in these high 
midsummer evenings, most beautiful. The experiment, 
started tentatively during peace-time, has prospered 
and grown, till to-day it has become one of the most 
interesting of its kind, perhaps, through the English 
countryside. 

The aim of this theatre now is to entertain the 
wounded soldiers housed in the district—Haywards 
Heath, Balcombe, and other villages thereabouts. The 
seats that answer to orchestra stalls are meant for 
them, and for others, soldiers and sailors indifferently, 
who happen to be home from the front on leave; but 
another and also a very winning feature of the thing 
is the way in which the body of the little theatre fills 
about six o’clock—the hour at which the curtain goes 
up—with villagers of all ages, who wend their way 
thither by the lanes and footpaths from all around. 
Women and children form the bulk of the audience in 
the body of the theatre, but not a few farm labourers 
are drawn to the entertainment after a long day’s field 
work—a true test of its excellence to anyone who 
knows how small is the inclination of a labouring man 
who has toiled and swinked for ten hours or so in the 
open to trudge some additional miles before he reaches 
home and supper. The Ditton Place theatre provides 
these enthusiastic audiences of soldiers, farm hands, 
and village children with a mixed fare, which might at 
first sight seem carelessly thrown together, but which, 
one suspects, does actually mean not a little cunning 
and anxious choice in the caterer. Thus last Saturday 
they began with a couple of scenes from ‘‘ Macbeth ”’ 
—including the sleep-walking scene, really well done 
despite its great difficulty—by the girls of the Vaniel 
Street Women’s Institute at Bethnal Green; then a 
piece or two of vigorous recitation, broad comedy and 
pathos blended, by Miss Watts, a London County 
Council teacher, who, with Miss Morris and Miss 
Waters, has made this Bethnal Green experiment such 
a success ; next some songs, soldier and other, by Miss 
Joan Fowler, given with a nervous power and a delicacy 
that seize upon and warm up not only children and 
Tommies eager to enjoy every effort, but even perhads 
a worldling or two prepared to be rather bored by 
anything after a course of London entertainments. 
Again the curtain goes up, and this time it is Bethnal 
Green again, sprightly, in ‘‘ Twelfth Night” or in 
‘The Taming of the Shrew ’’; till, finally, the evening * 
winds up with another recitation and a comic song that 
brings down the gallery. 
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One comes out, and is steeped in about the fairest 
scene and the sweetest atmosphere in the world: for, 
when well observed and well known, what can be 
fairer and sweeter than the environment of a very 
leafy English home in the hush of a mid-June evening, 
when the long enchanted day is beginning to pass?— 


‘“‘ And one an English home, grey twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees.”’ 


The whole thing may recall to you the picnics and 
the village cricket games of youth; and it is an open 
question, after all, whether you have ever tasted any- 
thing much better in the way of entertainment than 
those faery adventures. A. 


LORD KITCHENER. 
“‘ Et tibi pro tumulo Carpathium omne mare est.” 


fi Abbey gave your peers their resting-places, 
The people throng their graves. 

Your bounds the wide, inviolable spaces, 
Your tomb, the world of waves. 


Our armies, in the valley of decision, 
Gathered from near and far, 

Shall speak for you, their chief of clearest vision, 
Whose monument they are. 


Of many men ‘‘ They are brought low and minished ”’ 
Is man’s last word. For you 
Christ spoke the crowning word, ‘‘ The work is finished 
Thou gavest me to do”. 
H. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—Mr. Asquith does not foresee situations; his 
specialty is in retrieving them. He did not foresee the 
Irish rebellion; but, with his amazing instinct for 
political safety, which he combines with high personal 
courage in the hour of crisis, he went himself to 
Ireland, and so gained the help of his favourite ally 
Time. After a week of promiscuous conversation he 
returned to London, where a crowded House of 
Commons eagerly awaited the announcement of his 
discoveries. He gravely declared that the civil govern- 
ment in Ireland had broken down; in other words, 
that his own Chief Secretary had for some time 
neglected the most elementary duties of an adminis- 
trator responsible for order and loyalty during a period 
of foreign war. As all parties in Ireland were in agree- 
ment about the collapse he had some hope that they 
might agree also as to the remedy. His colleagues there- 
fore had unanimously commissioned Mr. Lloyd George 
to “‘ settle” the Irish question. So Mr. Lloyd George 
was taken away from his work at the Munitions office 
and placed on board a frail bark on the Irish sea, 
while Mr. Asquith, safe on British soil, murmured 
““Suave mari magno”’. The whole episode, in its 
astuteness, its momentary triumph, its air of gravity, 
was a superb example of Asquithism at its best. It 
was the acme of optimism to believe that Mr. Lloyd 
George or anyone else could settle the secular problem 
of Ireland, but men shrugged their shoulders and said : 
“We live in an age of miracles, perhaps even this 
miracle also will occur’’. Clearly an agreement on 
Ireland is worth much. The Sinn Fein fighting gave 
us a glimpse of what an Ulster war would mean, and 
apparently Mr. Asquith has definitely decided that 
although the Home Rule Act is on the statute book he 
will never ‘‘ coerce’ Ulster into accepting it. What 
he will do in the face of the certain Ulster resistance 
it is impossible to say, but it is important to remember 
his words in the House of Commons: ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act is on the Statute Book. No one 
has ever desired or contemplated its coercive applica- 
tion by one set of Irishmen to another ’’. 


It is evident also that both Sir Edward Carson and 
Mr. Redmond desire an agreement; each knows the 
difficulties he will have to face if the bare policy of 
Home Rule is set in motion. These considerations led 
the Unionist members of the Ministry to concur in the 
commission to Mr. Lloyd George. What really was 
the ‘‘ commission ’’? Was it a blank cheque? Is it 
conceivable that Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, and 
Mr. Long, all men who know Ireland, could have 
entrusted a convinced Home Ruler with plenary power 
as their negotiator? Did Mr. McKenna give Mr. 
Lloyd George an unlimited overdraft on the British 
Exchequer? On the other hand, if the Cabinet laid 
down limits and conditions, we must assume that the 
Coalition as a whole agreed upon an Irish policy which 
they would be prepared to recommend to Parliament. 
If this is so, surely the wisest course would have been 
for the Government to say: ‘‘ This rebellion has re- 
minded us all of the things that may happen in Ireland 
when Home Rule is set up. We Ministers have been 
opposed to one another in the past, but we have agreed 
that we will jointly recommend a certain compromise. 
Parliament can judge it, Irish parties can discuss it, 
and if they accept it as a possible solution we will 
carry it out. If they do not accept it we shall regret 
the disappointment, but it is all they will get. We are 
in the very midst of a great war, and we decline to be 
further occupied by Ireland when our duty is to the 
whole Empire and its Allies ”’. , 

This week we are told that there is a new Irish 
crisis, and danger of a split in the Government. Surely 
our politicians will not allow such a tragi-comedy to 
develop. A sense of proportion and a sense of duty 
must convince them that an Irish crisis now would be 
an ‘‘ unhappy entanglement ’’ indeed. If they can 
agree on an Irish policy it will be a great public gain. 
If they cannot agree let them put Ireland on one 
side and get back to the war. 

Yours faithfully, 
Watrorp D. GREEN. 


‘“SETTLING THE IRISH QUESTION.” 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 

Sir,—I have expressed myself so strongly in former 
letters that I owe you some account of how I arrived 
at conclusions which I have stated as if they were 
dogmas. I can best explain by narrating portions of 
my personal history, and I desire to disclaim all egot- 
ism in doing so. . 

I mar to be old enough to remember Smith 
O’Brien’s ‘‘ cabbage garden ”’ rising, and to be able to 
bear witness that its suppression was followed by the 
nineteen years of peace, 1848 to 1867. I remember also 
that the Fenian rebellion of 1867 prompted Gladstone 
to take in hand the disestablishment of the Church, and 
that this concession to Irish disaffection was promptly 
followed by the land agitation, and the latter by the 
separatist agitation under Parnell. It is a curious coin- 
cidence—if, indeed, it be not something more—that 
Parnell was an Irish-American, as were also Davitt and 
Devoy, who, by “‘ linking on the land engine ”’, started 
the Home Rule train, which Parnell had found broken 
down and all but immovable. Nay, more, the Fenian 
rising itself was organised by Irish-Americans, who, 
no doubt, had themselves been trained by the exiles of 
‘forty-eight. It looks very much as if the clemency of 
forty-eight had enabled the exiles (whose lives had 
one and all been forfeited to the law) to train the con- 
spirators of ‘sixty-seven, who in turn inspired the 
agitators of the ’eighties. = 

I apologise for the intrusion of my personal reminis- 
cences; but I wanted to show that I know what I 
am writing about. My deductions from the facts I have 
stated are that concession has always been followed by 
a recrudescence of disloyalty, and that since 1867 all 
Irish disaffection has been the work of anti-English 
intriguers. The intriguers of 1867 and 1880 were Irish- 
Americans ; those of to-day are Germans or persons in 
German employ. The practical conclusion is that the 
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events of Easter week negative anything which looks 
like concession. Home Rule, no matter with what pre- 
cautions or modifications, would simply give the enemy 
a foothold. It may be necessary to prolong martial 
law until the end of the war, but the situation must be 
faced. All attempts to ‘‘ solve the Irish question’ by 
the exclusion of Ulster, on by any fancy constitution, 
are doomed to failure, if I am right in my interpretation 
of events which have passed before my eyes. The 
solution is the Union, the whole Union, and nothing 
but the Union. 
Your obedient Servant, 
Epwarpb STANLEY ROBERTSON. 


THE WANT OF MEN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Petersfield. 

Sir,—The vital need of the Allies in the West at the 
present moment is men, and more men—every avail- 
able man. 

The failure to bring Ireland into the Compulsion Act 
will lose us 100,000 men of the best fighting calibre, for 
whom fighting the Germans would have been the most 
efficient tonic against disloyalty. There are probably 
100,000 eligibles lurking in Government offices under 
the shelter of the Government umbrella. Another 
100,000 soldiers, or probably many more, could be re- 
leased from home defence by mobilising the able-bodied 
among the V.T.C. There are also a large number of 
retired officers able and willing to release others for 
active service, but their appeals for work are utterly 
disregarded. The tribunals, it appears, under Govern- 
ment orders, are getting more and more indulgent in 
granting exemptions. There is a source, from which 
recruits might be drawn in numbers, as yet untapped— 
viz., our prisons. Such a chance for morally reforming 
our criminal population will never be presented to us or 
them again. By electing to serve against the enemy 
men who have fallen would be able to redeem their 
character in the eyes of their countrymen and regain 
their own self-respect. The qualities of craft and vio- 
lence which have brought them where they are will find 
a more legitimate field of activity in the face of an 
enemy far more criminal than themselves. It is said 
that they could not be brigaded with men who have 
not been convicted. The objection is not a convincing 
one, and an ex-burglar has just been awarded the V.C. 
During the Peninsular War some of our best soldiers, 
the ‘‘ Die Hards ’’, were drawn from the criminal popu- 
lation. Emptying our prisons would also save us thou- 
sands of pounds of much-needed money and release 
warders and officials for active service. 

By the measures outlined above certainly a million 
more men could be raised. But a levy en masse 
throughout the Crown colonies of all fighting men of 
whatever colour, and urgent recruiting among all 
Englishmen in neutral countries, would produce hun- 
dreds of thousands more. 

Yours, etc., 
C. R. Haines. 


HEALTHY AMERICAN SENTIMENT. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Chelsea, 6 June. 
Sir,—I forward to you a communication which I 
have received from Chicago, which will be of interest 
to you and those of your readers who are not imbued 
with susceptibility on account of the man who has 
evoked this colossal war for the furtherance of his own 

ambition and for the sake of his atrocious dynasty. 
The communication shows two very satisfactory 
things: first, that the Saturpay Review, with its 
absence of cant and political humbug, is well appre- 
ciated in the United States of America; secondly, that 
good Americans are watching the struggle for righ- 
teousness, liberty, and mercy against that of tyranny, 


slavery, and cruelty with feelings of intense sympathy 
with those who are striving slowly but successfully to 
break the most infamous power that ever cumbered the 
earth. 
Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E, TURNER. 

[The communication referred to is in the form of a 
poem by Mr. William Morton Payne, of Chicago, in 
which the German Emperor is condemned in quite as 
severe terms as any that have been used of him in this 
country. ] 


THE PRIME MINISTER. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEWw. 
Moor Park, Rickmansworth, 
19 June 1916. 

Sir,—One of the ‘‘ Notes of the Week ”’ in the cur- 
rent issue of the Sarurpay Review begins with the 
following interesting announcement: ‘‘ Mr. Asquith has 
fine qualities, such as patriotism and loyalty ’’. As Mr. 
Asquith is the British King’s Prime Minister, it is un- 
doubtedly desirable both that he should possess those 
virtues and that he should be credited with them by the 
British public, but many members of the latter find 
difficulties in the way, to the solution of which you 
would greatly contribute by answering two questions— 
(1) Was it reconcilable with patriotism to conceal from 
the country an intimate knowledge of Germany’s designs 
for full two years preceding their maturity? (2) 
Was it reconcilable with loyalty to create a favour- 
able political situation by a pledge not to present the 
Home Rule Bill for Royal Assent until the Amending 
Bill had been finally disposed of in the House of Com- 
mons, and to break that pledge upon the identical plea 
put forward by the German Chancellor for tearing up 
the ‘‘ scrap of paper ’’? 

I limit consideration to these two questions, not be- 
cause there is any lack of supplementary matter, but 
because they are based upon undisputed facts and 
because an affirmative reply to both of them seems 
essential to establish a prima facie case for the un- 
qualified proposition, which you have submitted to the 
judgment of your numerous readers. 

Yours faithfully, 
EBuRY. 


[This letter is referred to in ‘‘ Notes of the Week.’’] 


THE INCOME-TAX MUDDLE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
16 June. 

Sir,—On all sides there is ample evidence of the 
perplexity and difficulty caused by a system of taxation 
which, in the attempt to differentiate between different 
classes of the population and different sources of 
income, has developed many anomalies and absurdities. 
The income-tax paper itself, with its exceptions and 
exemptions, is incomprehensible to a large number of 
those who have to deal with its simpler problems. 
When intricate matters are involved it is hopeless for 
any but experts to try to deal with them, and the 
probability is that any two called in at random would 
differ in opinion. 

One of the laws of it which ought to be amended 
is that which makes many thousands of people pay a 
tax to which they are not liable, and gives them the 
trouble of reclaiming the money, with the necessary 
consequence that a large staff has to be kept to deal 
with the claims, at a cost of much money to the State 
and a deplorable waste of paper, ink, and effort. Large 
numbers of people never do reclaim, either because 
they do not know about their right, or how to set 
about it, and the result is that they are defrauded by 
the State. 

Another anomaly which is astonishing is that if a 
couple are living together irregularly they are actually 
treated better than their neighbours who are married. 
An unmarried woman with £100 a year would not be 
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charged income-tax, nor would a man with the same 
income. But husband and wife with a joint income 
of £200 a year would be compelled to pay the tax. It 
is a matter of extraordinary difficulty for anyone to 
find out what he ought to pay. ' 

The farmer has special cause to resent the haphazard 
way in which the taxation legislation is conceived. 
Hitherto, for a long period his income has been esti- 
mated at one-third of his rent. Suddenly the Govern- 
ment has thrown this estimate overboard and adopted 
another, which assumes that his income is equal to his 
rent. There is no doubt that the main reason for its 
adoption is the desire to force farmers to come in under 
Schedule D, or suffer the penalty of being over-taxed, 
and the result is that large numbers who have not 
hitherto kept accounts in a manner that will satisfy the 
authorities will, for this year at least, be forced to 
pay on non-existent income, and that when the tax is 
something near 2s. in the £. Tradesmen often have 
to pay income-tax in excess of what is right, but they 
hesitate to submit their books to such scrutiny as the 
Act calls for. They pay rather than endure publicity. 
Farmers are bad bookkeepers, and they will have to 
suffer. 

One other infamous feature about income-tax is the 
way it deals with a person’s savings. Thrift should be 
encouraged; but the income-tax discourages it by 
charging a heavier tax on what are called unearned 
incomes than on incomes obtained as the result of 
work. Dividends on a person’s investments are 
taxable on a higher scale; but profits derived by the 
re-sale of shares or investments—apart from interest 
or dividends—pay no tax at all. The investor who 
puts his £1,000 into a company and draws 5 per cent. 
pays tax on fifty pounds interest. The speculator who 
buys one thousand pounds’ worth of shares, and then 
sells out, before a dividend is declared, for £1,050 (or 
for any much larger sum), pays no tax on the fifty 
pounds he has made, as it is not fifty pounds interest 
on capital, but an increase of the capital itself which 
he has secured. Similarly, if he lost fifty pounds he 
would not be allowed to deduct it from his income. It 
would be a loss on capital. 

The income-tax injustice may be said to find a 
parallel in the various duties and licence fees which 
have been suddenly increased in the middle of a current 
year. A man who has, for example, taken out a 
licence for a motor, finds that the Government agree- 
ment with him for a definite period is repudiated. 
There are few people who object to giving the Govern- 
ment all the money they need in the present 
emergency ; but it should not be the work of our states- 
men to cause a sense of injustice among the tax-payers. 

I was for several years a Commissioner of Income- 
tax in London and I never went to a meeting of the 
Commissioners without a feeling of amazement at the 
stupidities of the system, or want of system, as a 
means of collecting money for the State. The tax is 
far more onerous now, and an association of tax- 
payers should be formed to expose its absurdities. 
The Surveyors who collect the tax know its defects as 
well as any. I enclose my card, and am, 

Yours faithfully, 


THE FARM COLONIES BILL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Scarcroft, near Leeds, 
12 June 1916. 
Sir,—The sentimentalists who are supporting this 
measure seem to have no idea of the irritation which 
their well-meant efforts are causing among farmers, 
who, with a trebled assessment to income-tax and 
their holdings stripped of labour, are in no mood to 
welcome any fresh cause for anxiety. This feeling 
was forcibly expressed last week by a well-known 
Yorkshire farmer, who, speaking at a meeting of 
the Yorkshire Agricultural Union, said: ‘He 
hoped the Government would not do with this 


scheme as they had done with some of their other 
small holdings schemes—simply shovel up money and 
throw it away. These schemes had been rank failures. 
In this scheme, which was to cost millions, farmers 
were to be evicted from their farms ’’. 

Possibly the speaker has an exaggerated idea of the 
effects of the measure, but it is certainly unfortunate 
that the Conservative supporters of the Bill should 
have so little knowledge of the tenant farmers’ point 
of view. Much is said of the effect of the war in 
bringing all classes together, but the short-sighted, 
sentimental legislation now in fashion will probably 
have the result of driving them apart. At any rate, 
two sections of the community, farmers and licensed 
victuallers—not very important, perhaps, in point of 
numbers, but having a certain political influence—feel 
that they are being worried to death. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. F. Ryper. 


THE DECAY OF FAITH. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
New Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W., 
1g June 1916. 

Sir,—I do not care, as a rule, to reply to letters to which 
a writer has not the courage to sign his name. But as that 
under the pseudonym of “‘ Presbyter ’’ so well illustrates the 
attitude of those who have driven the Church into a back- 
water, I may perhaps be allowed to touch upon one or two 
points in his letter in your issue of the 17th inst. I have 
generally found that when a weak case is being defended 
the first thing to do is to belittle your opponent. Of the 
taste displayed in this direction in his opening sentences 
I will leave your readers to judge. But anything weaker 
than the argument (!) in this letter I have rarely read. 

‘“‘ His command ”’, he says, ‘‘‘ This do in remembrance of 
Me’, must be obeyed at any cost ’’; and he “‘ agrees wholly 
with the clergyman who said: ‘ May it not be that God has 
withheld victory from us because we have turned our backs 
upon His holy table?’ ’’ Well, if he can really believe that 
in the face of present happenings, I can only express sorrow 
both for himself and the Church he professes to champion. 

But is he sure that Christ’s command was ‘ Do this in 
remembrance of Me’’? Is he sure that He gave any such 
command at all? If he is, how can he explain the fact 
that neither Matthew, Mark, nor John mentions it? It is 
found only in Luke xxii. 17-19 and I. Cor. xi. 23-26. If 
it was such a command that it must—according to 
“‘ Presbyter "—‘‘ be obeyed at any cost’’, how is it that 
Luke is the only one to quote it? Moreover, it is more 
than probable that Luke himself did not write this, but 
copied from Paul’s epistle, which was written twenty years 
or’ more earlier than the compilation of the Gospel! 
‘‘ Presbyter’s ” attention might also be called to the fact 
that the greatest of authorities on the text of the Greek 
Testament are Professors Westcott and Hort—both Church- 
men—the former a Bishop and Dr. Hort a Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge. These orthodox critics were 
keenly devoted to the Church of England, yet they say 
clearly on ordinary critical grounds ‘‘ there is no moral doubt 
that the words in question are absent from the original text 
of Luke ”’. 

Moreover there are many earnest followers of Christ who 
do not see in the Lord’s Supper the meaning that has been 
given it by theologians. 

As an instance I might mention the Society of Friends. 
No one will impute to that society a lack of spirituality; 
indeed, it may well be acknowledged that of all the sects 
they try most to follow out faithfully the Divine commands. 

They have no clergy and no Holy Communion, but they 
do try, in all sincerity, to ‘‘ worship in spirit and in truth ’’. 
I do not belong to that society, but have seen much of its 
members and their method of worship. 

I would therefore commend to ‘ Presbyter’s”’ notice a 
little booklet from which some of the above facts are taken— 
viz., ‘‘ The Lord’s Supper”, a historical study from the 
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standpoint of the Society of Friends, by John William 
Graham, M.A. It is a concise, well-reasoned, and excellent 
little work, written by one who was obviously sincere and 
who had done his best to arrive at the truth. I confess, 
also, that I cannot think of Jesus Christ out of a simple 
farewell meal making our present ritual a necessity for the 
soul’s salvation. If I read His life aright, He did His best 
to disentangle the knots by which the Pharisees and others 
had tied up religion, and there is just as much necessity 
to-day for such disentanglement. 

In his concluding sentence ‘* Presbyter ”’ says ‘‘ that less 
than 1 per cent. of the population of this parish was present 
at the United Service of Intercession’’. I do not know 
whether he is the vicar of that parish, but whether he is or 
not it should give him furiously to think. Personally, I am 
not surprised at all. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
1g June 1916. 

Sir,—I do not agree with your correspondents who talk 
of the ‘‘ Decay of Faith ”’, if, by ‘‘ Faith’, they mean the 
belief in the supreme Spirit which is immanent and governs 
the universe. What is decaying is the dogmas taught by 
the various religions, each of which differs, and each religion 
says that who does not believe its own particular dogmas 
goes to eternal perdition. No one with a sane brain can 
doubt that the universe is governed by some supreme 
wisdom, and that all that happens in this world is for the 
best, and that we should treat every living thing as we 
would be treated ourselves; but the world has outgrown 
Jonah’s whale and Balaam’s donkey, etc. 

Every religion and creed has this same fundamental idea, 
and if they would only drop all their dogmas, then all the 
religions of the world—Jewish, Christian, Buddhist, 
Brahmin, etc.—could work in harmony instead of enmity. 

Wa ter WINaNs. 


“A BLINKIN’ ZEBRA.” 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Bradbourne Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire, 
21 June 1916. 

Srr,—I had been reading a recent editorial rhapsody on 
the abilities of Mr. Lloyd George. His achievements at the 
Exchequer were reviewed; then his munition work (and in 
a drowsy moment I thought of ‘‘ The Shell Spirit” as a 
possible head-line) ; then his peace mission to Ireland; and 
then his obvious fitness for the post of War Minister. Bored 
to distraction, I turned for relief to “ Arthur’s a ne 
Neil Lyons, and, as chance would have it, the pages opened 
at the tale of the piebald horse. 

The owner of this animal, it seemed, was in the circus 
business. His name was Tooney, but his aliases were 
many. The piebald horse made ten appearances nightly, 
and was so called by reason of the marking which dis- 
tinguished him when performing in association with 
Mademoiselle Loisette, Champion Lady Rider of the 
Universe. 

“For Shaw, the Life Guardsman”, explained Beaky 
(who was telling the tale), ‘‘ ole Pie-Balls ’ad to be black. 
An’ for the dashing ’Igh School Act you wanted a friendly 
brown. When it come to Little Tiny, the Child Equestrienne, 
we give ’em a ’an’some cream direct from the royal stables; 
an’ Mr. X. (ole Tooney, reeily) done ’is reckless jockey act 
on a dapple grey. 

“As I said before, the ’ole bloomin’ stud on'y totalled 
one ‘orse. An’ that was ole Pie-Balls. Mr. Tooney was 
that clever with the paint pot, it would ’a’ took cleverer 
blokes than any o’ you mugs to spot the fraud, an’ don’t 
you doubt it. 

‘“‘ That ’orse ’e up an’ died, an’ there was a post-mortuum 
—wiy turpentine. We was all of us anxious to find out ole 
Pie-Balls’ nat’ral colour. It took three strong men a matter 
of eight hours to work down to the last coat. An’ when 


we got through that, what do you think we found? We 
found a blinkin’ zebra! ”’ 

Then my thoughts wandered, and I wondered what would 
be the result of a somewhat similar P.-M. on Mr. Lloyd 
George (if such a function should ever be required, which 
Heaven forbid!). I saw the various disguises of War Lord, 
Irish Peace Maker, Shell Spirit, Financial Expert, Land- 
lords’ Terror removed one by one, till at last there was 
revealed a simple Welsh Bard. My thoughts wandered 
again, and I remembered that a zebra was barred! By 
this time I thought it best to get away from print, so I went 
to weed the garden. 

But it was a funny train of thought, wasn’t it? 

Yours faithfully, 
LaurENcE W. Hopson. 


THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
Savile Club, Piccadilly, W. 

S1r,—Certain reflections in your article on the ‘‘ Economic 
Conference ’’ rather invite criticism or reply. 

One surely need not have recourse to the “‘ Tactics of 
Cobdenism ” to explain the statement—or the general 
impression—that Mr. Hughes is not a British politician or 
representative, and therefore can only speak for himself and 
his Colonial supporters. He would be something much 
more than this, and something scarcely expected of him, 
were he a master of the economic principles and practices 
of Europe. 

The phrase, ‘‘ Economic unity and entente among the 
Allies ” is a mere pleasing formula, a bracket including vast 
unknown and inestimable quantities. If England believes 
that Free Trade has given her the wealth which is her 
mainstay in the present war, she is not likely to abandon 
the principle on account of any ephemeral peculiarities of 
her present position. As well might one suppose that per- 
sonal freedom was abolished by compulsory enlistment of 
free citizens. 

Germany, it is urged, has been preying upon us all the 
time without our knowledge. Germany is ‘ predatory ” 
enough in all conscience, and if she could impregnate all 
her manufactures with poison fatal to the consumers one 
can almost believe, from recent evidence, that she would do 
this. It is a strange thing, in any case, to set to work to 
cut the throats of all your best customers. But, like other 
wonders, it is capable of explanation in some measure. 
But it would save trouble if critics would define what they 
mean by the term ‘ predatory ’"—what significance it has in 
the past. 

Take the vast and highly intellectual business of the 
“ dye trade’, which we lost, I take it, largely by our own 
stupidity and want of specialist education. Or take again 
the manufacture of local “ village china’ with view of 
parish church complete. In what respect has German 
action in regard to these commodities done anything but 
supply us in large quantities with something we were very 
glad to have? 

Thousands of other excellent and useful things have been 
sold to us at very low prices. Is it to be supposed that by 
the mere use of the word ‘‘ dumping ’’ we can absolve the 
English consumer of all responsibility in this matter? 
Alarmed and excited by unusual experiences, stuffed (like 
so many of us) with a heavy meal of ex post facto wisdom, 
he may take to cursing the country which has supplied him 
with so much wealth. But in the same position he would do 
the same thing again. Mr. Hughes you report as saying 
that he does not believe in the principle of buying things 
‘in order to be better off’’. Yet it is difficult to suggest 
any other reason for any form of trade. To suppose that 
the barbarities and iniquities of German militarism in the 
least infect or affect the general desirability of other German 
products, material, literary, or artistic, would be madness. 
Does the sinking of the ‘“‘ Lusitania’’ render one of 
Schumann’s songs less essential to our civilisation? Ger- 
many has chosen to forget all that was best and noblest in 
her nature. That we feel the tragedy of this dichotomy 
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shows that we are not as they are, and at least do not wish 
to drive the soul of Germany (if she has one) to despair by 
pretending either that there is no good in her, or (as some 
excited lunatics suggest) that England as a particularly 
Latin nation is entirely dissociated from it. 

The real point about German ‘‘ predatory ’’ ambitions is 
that they have so largely failed. They have given us, for 
example, a great accession of wealth, but, on the whole, 
they have involved Germany in vast academic and unreal 
commercial adventure. It seems to be commonly supposed 
in many quarters that the great modern advance of ‘‘ Ger- 
many ”’ since the ’sixties, before which date she had prac- 
tically no existence even as an exporter of agricultural and 
intellectual products, was due to a Protective policy. This 
is a serious mistake. Much of her most important trade 
grew up under Free Trade. Chemicals, I believe, were 
never protected till 1885, and in other cases tariffs (things 
which invariably grow by what they feed on) were induced 
as a mistaken remedy for over-speculation. The great 
cause and inspiration of German success was the long- 
desired unification of her peoples, at once an immense 
economic and administrative reform and a source of intel- 
lectual and commercial enthusiasm. 

But there is abundant evidence that at an early stage of 
Imperialism the pettiness, provinciality, and unfreedom of 
the States (what we now see allied with immense material 
force and transformed into a Frankenstein of iniquity) led 
Germany and German trade into an atmosphere of academic 
unreality (trade for the mere name’s sake), dishonesty 
(fraudulent imitation), and demoralised hostility to normal 
competition, a trait, be it observed, specially characteristic 
of the genuine ‘‘ Tariff Reformer ”’, who, instead of cheer- 
fully recognising that ‘‘ it takes all sorts to make a world’, 
is filled with wild jealousy of the success of others, after he 
has profited by it. 

Germany, it is true, knows as little of ‘‘ Free Trade” as 
it does of any other kind of freedom. And, to be perfectly 
fair, of course much the same might be said of France. The 
ground principle of French tariffs has hitherto been to keep 
the French peasant contented. Whether the French artisan 
class, as a whole, would similarly reject the cheap food— 
e.g., from our Colonies—which knocks at their doors is a 
question we need not here discuss. France has her own 
principles, her own destiny. But the general policy of 
“ Protectionism ’’ derives, with her, from an age of cen- 
tralised and absolutist paternai (or tyrannical) government 
(that of Louis XIV.) as in Germany it does from oligarchic 
militarist Imperialism, the kind of government (an absolute 
essential to ‘Protective’? success) which knows what is 
best for all classes of consumers better than they do them- 
selves. 

German progress has been immense. How should it,not 
be with her immense vitality, her new birth, her favourable 
circumstances? But there has been and is in her trade 
(noted even in Consular reports) a considerable element of 
unreality. In one great department there has been a smart 
“cutting of prices’? abroad—donations of wealth, that is, 
to us and others—made up by monstrous overcharge of the 
home consumer. There was much ‘‘ nominal” business, 
which diffused the German name (by Imperial order), but 
did not pay. And the fact that Germany was thus (apart 
from her numerous undoubted successes) heavily ‘‘ involved ”” 
in academic speculation which somehow would not ‘‘ mate- 
rialise ’’, as she was heavily involved in the vast militarist 
speculation intended to support and force on the advance 
guard of (a somewhat greedy, hostile, and malevolent) 
trade, is the tragedy of her position. Far from chuckling 
over the imaginary acquisition of England’s wealth, she 
would seem to have acutely realised that she had given us 
too much and was not getting her own back again in the 
fashion anticipated. It must be secured, then, by brute 
force ! 

As to the future, one can quite understand that Germans 
have made themselves so hateful that some sort of absolute 
ostracism of the nation—say, for five or ten years—may be 
necessary. If that were so, it should be based purely on 
moral and social grounds, not economic. The course of 


the world cannot be diverted, and Free Trade, which, as I 
have urged before, is simply one department of the personal 
liberty we all prize so much, is not likely to surrender itself 
to any despot or dictator who is not omniscient as well as 
omnipotent. People will want things, and take the easiest 
methods of getting them, which is all ‘‘ free imports’ can 
ever signify. If we cannot hold our own in the commercial 
or industrial world (so also if we cannot hold our own in 
war), doubtless we shall go under. The stars will not turn 
back in their courses to save us. And if other nations can 
supply what we want there is no force (of tariff or militarism) 
that can maintain a permanent and purposeless division of 
humanity. 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
G. H. Powe. 


LEPROSY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—The recent report of a case of leprosy in our midst 
has aroused universal attention, and it therefore seems that 
the following brief sketch cannot fail to prove a matter 
of interest. 

Leprosy is a disease of great historical interest, particu- 
larly on account of its being one of the few diseases recog- 
nised and described by ancient writers. For instance, it 
is a matter of common knowledge that the papyri of 
ancient Egypt contain numerous references to a most in- 
tractable disease, the disease of leprosy: the Egyptian 
priest Manetho states that the Jews were expelled from 
Egypt because ninety thousand of them were leprous. In 
fact, this disease was held in great fear and detestation by 
the Jews, as may be judged by the strict inspection of sus- 
pected lepers, and by the cruel measures and rigid 
exclusion from society enforced against those of their 
numbers who were adjudged by their priests to have ac- 
quired this complaint. Thus, amongst the early Hebrews 
the leper became an outcast, expelled not only from house 
and family, but also he was compelled to reside with other 
lepers outside camp or city. In fact, it is probable that 
many persons affected by slight, or even harmless, skin 
diseases may have suffered in consequence of the cere- 
monial laws of Leviticus, and, indeed, we read of a certain 
king being compelled to live apart until death. This 
process of segregation was continued in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, and probably had much to do with the dis- 
appearance of the disease, although it seems as if certain 
Western races share, in common with all the lower animals, 
and with certain localities, a distinct immunity. 

The Greeks do not seem to have been greatly affected 
by leprosy, for Hippocrates, living 400 B.c., devotes merely 
a passing reference to it; but Aristotle, writing fifty years 
later, describes it under the title of Satyriasis, undoubtedly 
naming it by reason of the animal or satyr-like change 
which its ravages produce in the countenances of those 
afflicted. Galen and other writers, probably for a similar 
reason, conferred upon leprosy the names of Leontiasis 
and Elephantiasis, the latter name being still applied to it 
in Elephantiasis Grzcorum. 

The disease appeared in the west of Europe prior to the 
sixth century, a fact which is amply proved by many refer- 
ences before this date; and, from this time to the tenth 
century, various enactments, together with the existence 
of leper hospitals, demonstrate that it was viewed with the 
deepest concern, and that it had extended as far as Wales 
and Ireland. It has been asserted that leprosy was first 
brought to England by the Crusaders; but there is little 
doubt that it existed in this country during the period that 
the Roman legions occupied our land, and history proves 
to us that leper hospitals existed at Northampton and 
Canterbury years before the first Crusade. Leprosy then 
spread northwards, and, whilst it was becoming extinct 
in England, flourished in Scotland; a hospital for it was 
founded at Greenside, Edinburgh, as late as 1591. Amongst 
many less distinguished persons, the Scottish king, Robert 
the Bruce, died of leprosy in 1329. The last British leper 
fived in Shetland, and died in Edinburgh in 1798. 
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Again, it has been frequently suggested that leprosy is 
hereditary and not infectious. Not only is the whole history 
of the disease opposed to this view, but also a careful 
investigation of statistics renders the theory untenable. 
There is no doubt whatever that leprosy is contagious, 
although the risk of acquiring it from contact with lepers 
is comparatively small; and there is little doubt that 
ulterior circumstances are necessary to infection. Thus 
the fact that many persons come into intimate contact with 
lepers for years and yet are not affected is not remarkable 
upon our reflecting that the same trend of events applies 
to the closely allied disease, tuberculosis, and, in a less 
degree, to all infectious diseases. It is well known that 
persons have submitted themselves to direct inoculation with 
material from the sores and discharges of lepers, and from 
these experiments no harm resulted. 

It is common for leprosy to manifest itself between the 
ages of twenty-five and thirty, and it seldom develops before 
the age of three. Leprous persons are not often born of 
leprous parents. 

Again, it has been asserted that a fish diet is one of the 
necessary causes, either through the micro-organisms of the 
disease growing in fish, or through bad fish containing 
some substance which stirs the bacteria into activity. 
However, it cannot be denied that leprosy exists among 
inland peoples who never eat fish, nor does it seem specially 
prevalent among those members of leprous peoples who do 
eat fish. There is no doubt that infection can take place 
through the clothes, since cases have been recorded of 
persons who have worn a coat or lived in a house pre- 
viously used by a leper and who have contracted the 
disease, although they had never been brought into contact 
with his person. 

These facts go far, indeed, towards proving that leprosy 
is a contagious disease, though the risk of contagion from 
contact with lepers is comparatively slight, and that other 
circumstances are essential to infection. 

Yours, etc., 
Henry J. Nasu. 


BEER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
4, The Crescent, Exeter, 
30 May 1916. 

Sir,—Many years ago the Saturpay Review published 
an article on pure beer, and recorded the dictum of a 
learned judge that Bass’s represented beer at its best and 
purest, and it was found all over the world. 

Recently the eminent chemist, Horace Brown, pointed 
out that a pure beer had not only a food element, but acted 
in some way not entirely understood in the assimilative 
processes of certain individuals. 

It is, I believe, an accepted fact that yeast is medically 
used with good results in certain diseases. Just now we 
hear, and rightly, much talk as to food economy, and we 
are confronted with the problem of masses of labour being 
urged to work to the verge of exhaustion, mental and 
physical. It has been freely admitted that much intem- 
perance and intoxication has been due to men seeking to 
revive flagging energies by drink (alcohol) alone. 

But it may be a seriously debatable question whether tea 
does not in the long run do more harm ‘than beer (provided 
it is made from malt and hops only) ever does; and that 
no harm would accrue from a pure beer or porter drunk in 
moderation with a meal, or dn case of extreme physical 
exhaustion half an hour before eating. The ignorance and 
blind prejudice that talks of all beers or all alcohol as being 
in the same category, and considers brewers and the 
Beerage as terms synonymous with the devil’s agents, 
merely exemplifies that pitiable, not to say contemptible, 
trait, which is peculiarly British, of being mesmerised by 
words, and particularly by clap-trap. Many of our latter- 
day evils are due to a cheap Press, which is only governed 
by a desire for sensation at all costs, and which is almost 
entirely in the hands of a deplorably uneducated class of 
Were anyone to attempt to counteract the endless 


men. 


lies and half-truths—a far greater danger than downright 
lies—it would take the whole time of a large and well- 
organised staff. To certain minds the word ‘“‘ alcohol ’”’ is 
like a red rag to a bull, and they immediately become 
absolutely incapable of anything but blind rushes and 
infuriated attempts to slay the evil phenomenon. They fail 
to reason that nearly all poisons are medically used in small 
quantities with highly beneficial results. They fail to 
remind themselves that natural physical facts, such as blind 
rage or extreme exhaustion, can apparently affect the brain . 
and the motor system in precisely the same way, and, being 
entirely ignorant and entirely prejudiced, their reasoning 
about alcohol is wholly false—being based on fallacies which 
have acquired the appearance of facts solely by reason of 
the mental inertia of the average man and woman, A 
further absolutely incontestable fact is that everyone’s 
digestive and assimilative processes form a chemical labo- 
ratory from which it is almost impossible to predicate 
results. 
Yours truly, 
Beatrice H. Derry. 


WOMEN AND GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
27 April 1916. 

S1r,—I do not for one moment wish to raise the question 
of ‘‘ votes for women’’—the war has had at least this bene- 
ficent effect, that it has, at any rate temporarily, bottled up 
the boisterous suffragette genie; and long and firmly may 
the seal be set upon that gaseous and explosive spirit !—but 
there is one ‘‘ right ’’ which I believe women have claimed 
in all ages, and that is the right to be strongly governed. 

In moments of stress and peril they demand prompt and 
effective action from the men-folk, and the merest savage 
knows better than to subjugate the men of action to the 
men of words—the ‘‘ medicine man ” must give place to the 
fighting ‘‘ brave ’’. 

If the ‘‘ national disaster’? of which Mr. Asquith spoke 
with so fearful a dread were to come upon us and the 
Government fell, one can well believe that the women of 
England would face that catastrophe with singular forti- 
tude, for, with their primitive instinct of dependence on 
strength in their natural defenders (may the implacable 
‘ genie’? not hear this heresy!), they instinctively turn in 
moments of crisis to those whose single aim is to crush the 
enemy and win the fight, whether in things spiritual or 
material. 

They have no use for a Mr. Facing-both-ways, and with 
a clear and penetrating insight they single out those who, 
as was said by one long ago, ‘‘ have their hearts established 
and will not shrink until they see their desire upon their 
enemies ”’. 

Yours faithfully, 
Beatrice M. BELLIN. 


THE SOUL AND THE THEATRE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEWw. 
3 June 1916. 

Sir,—In many respects the theatre is at a time like the 
present a touchstone of public opinion, a barometer of 
national psychic development. 

More than once I have noticed of late how curiously the 
stage serves its purpose as ‘‘ a mirror of the mighty world ”. 
Now and again it is a high-water mark upon which the 
mind of the community registers its ebb and flow : now and 
then it exactly expresses the predominating thought of the 
moment—if my many metaphors are not getting mixed. 

I sat the other night at St. James’s Theatre watching the 
revival of Mr. Hichens’s admirable ‘‘ Bella Donna”, and 
what struck me most about that revival was that, unlike most 
occasions of the kind, instead of appearing démodé and 
behind the times, it was more in harmony with current 
thought and the mind of the public than it was even five 
short years ago. 

“‘ The soul! ’’ cries Mrs. Chepstow, in the vivid personality 
of that wonderful actress, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, ‘‘ but, 
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my dear doctor, no one in society ever thinks or talks about 
the sou! to-day ”’. 

This expression of opinion was probably honestly re- 
echoed by the stalls and boxes when Bella Donna ”’ first 
flashed upon the town, but it is absolutely at variance 
with the prevailing tone of thought as we know it in the 
summer of 1916. 

It was with a curious relief that the audience last night 
listened to Sir George Alexander’s grave remonstrance to 
such a debased and material utterance: such a distorted 
angle of vision from which to glimpse the mysteries of 
human life. 

For to-day it is almost too much the other way about. 
We are more like to commonise, to render of none effect 
the existence of the human soul; to do away with all its 
mystery, its delicate and intangible quality whereby alone 
we can lay hold of those things which are not seen but 
which are eternal, for, as a matter of fact, we prate almost 
too much of the soul that is in us. We talk almost too 
glibly of ‘‘ finding our soul’’ and “‘ the soul of the nation ’’, 
and the like. We are almost ludicrously conscious of its 
existence, 

The soul, from being ignored as something almost 
indecent, something to be aware of only in the seclusion of 
one’s innermost chamber, something to be spoken of under 
one’s breath, to-day stalks naked and unashamed through 
every smart Mayfair drawing-room, and an eloquent allu- 
sion to it forms the peroration of every wordy orator’s effu- 
sions upon the platform of the Albert Hall. 

The soul is almost too fashionable to-day. I only trust it 
won’t become cheap! 

But at the St. James’s Theatre one is pleased to note that 
a deeper note is struck, and the self-murder of the heroine- 
adventuress’s soul brings home to one, far more vividly 
because it makes its appeal to a far more sympathetic and 
instructed audience than was possible five years ago, what 
the soul, what character, what redemption really mean to 
a world in chaos. 

‘“‘ Bella Donna ”’ preached to me, at all events, the other 
night the most vivid and the most appealing sermon I have 
heard since the war began. 

Faithfully yours, 
GRAHAM BALLANTYNE. 


MEATLESS DIET. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—A good deal of nonsense is talked about people 
being unable to change their diet after they have attained 
middie life. As Mr. Ernest Bell, the President of the Vege- 
tarian Society, points out, ‘‘ there might be truth in this in 
the case of purely carnivorous animals, but with creatures 
frugivorous by nature and always more or less vegetarians 
by habit the change can be made at any time if the mind 
is in 

The foods containing the most nitrogenous matter, which 
is claimed to be the special element of butcher’s meat, are 
the grains—barley, oats, wheat, and rye; and the pulses— 
beans, peas, and lentils. Housewives who are anxious to 
keep down their expenditure and yet provide tasty, nourish- 
ing meals, should obtain one of the numerous vegetarian 
cookery books, which contain a variety of recipes for making 
soups, entrées, and puddings out of these foodstuffs, either 
crushed or ground, and baked, boiled, stewed, or fried, with 
the addition of eggs, butter, cheese, milk, and ail the usual 
vegetables and fruits. Cheese, in particular, is to be 
recommended as the best and most useful of all substitutes 
for meat. Weight for weight, cheese contains more 
nourishment of a similar kind than meat itself. 

The “‘craving’’ for animal flesh, which some people 
experience, is not an indication of the necessity for it, as 
is commonly supposed. On the contrary, it results from a 
morbid condition of the mind and body, and will pass off 
under healthier conditions. 

Dretist. 


REVIEWS. 
THE TRANSITION TO DEMOCRACY. 


“Persons and Politics of the Transition.’ By Arthur 
Anthony Baumann. Macmillan. 6s. net. 
R. BAUMANN has collected some of his mordant 
studies of individual politicians and shrewd, 
outspoken attacks on democratic tendencies in a volume 
which is entertaining throughout, and very often pro- 
vocative enough to stimulate that dissent which is 
occasionally the originator of thought. Mr. Baumann 
has had unusual opportunities of observing and know- 
ing the prominent politicians about whom he writes. 
His writing is like the cool talk of a rather cynical and 
very cultivated diplomatist who believes that he has 
outlived all illusions. Few men would commit them- 
selves in print to so contemptuous a judgment of recent 
Conservative politics as this of Mr. Baumann’s: ‘‘ We 
spent our 1g00 majority mainly on the business of the 
parson and the publican, a disinterested expenditure, to 
be sure, but as a political speculation hardly fortunate. 
For the parson has turned Socialist, and the publican 
has lost his influence. We relied on beer and the 
Bible, and now nobody drinks beer and nobody reads 
the Bible—except the Dissenters, who are Radicals ’’. 
Yet the essay in which this cynicism is embedded is 
for the most part a rather glowing eulogy of the 
moral qualities shown by Lord Goschen in his political 
career, and cynics are not as a rule generous in their 
estimate of moral qualities. Mr. Baumann cherishes, 
indeed, some very hearty dislikes, and when affected 
by them he certainly contrives to sting, if not to con- 
vince. Chief among the disliked are the ‘‘ Birming- 
ham Radicals’’ and the Tariff Reformers generally, 
who between them are credited with most of the ills 
that have befallen the Conservative Party. Here, 
again, the ‘‘ drops of post-bellum wisdom’”’ added 
while the volume was being put together have miti- 
gated Mr. Baumann’s earlier antipathy to the cause, 
if not to the methods, of the Tariff Reformers. The 
postscript of 1916, which follows immediately a sum- 
mary of ‘‘ exactly what the Tariff Reformers have done 
to the Tory Party between 1903 and 1913’’, in which 
a formidable indictment is lucidly set forth, is a signifi- 
cant admission that the guns of the Great War have 
blown the theory of Free Trade to atoms. Probably 
the writer is representative of many level-ieaded poli- 
ticians in the following statement : ‘*‘ The mistake made 
by the Tariff Reformers was that they rested their case 
on economic instead of on moral and political grounds. 
Instead of saying boldly, It is dangerous to rely so 
largely on foreign supplies of food, we must subsidise 
agriculture; and it is madness to be absolutely de- 
pendent on Germany for chemicals, spelter, sugar and 
dyes, we must protect these trades at home, they 
muddled themselves and their audiences by absurd cal- 
culations to prove that more money would be made by 
Tariff Reform than by Free Exchange. The war has 
made Protection inevitable, and no one will grudge 
Mr. Bonar Law the fortune that awaits him. But how 
much stronger his position would have been if he had 
taken the moral and political instead of the economic 
ground!’’ There is much truth in this, and it re- 
quired to be stated. Tariff Reform was both attacked 
and defended by the coarsest appeals to self-interest, 
and electioneering had become a banal competition in 
bribery. Let us hope that the guns of the Great War 
have blown that away also. Mr.: Baumann is surely 
too despondent when he says that ‘‘ wealth is the only 
thing which the lower classes, in town and country, 
will respect ’’, though he may be unhappily accurate 
in forecasting that ‘‘ the allocation of the burthens of 
the war will revive the old and undying quarrel between 
those who have and those who have not, between those 
who earn their bread by the sweat of the brain and 
those who earn it by the sweat of their body ’’. 

The personal sketches contain many good things. 
In the paper on Mr. Speaker Peel an amusing incident 
in which Mr. Baumann was concerned is related with 
verve and wit; and there is an astute and sympathetic 
study of Mr. Labouchere. A more distant appreciation 
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of Lord Hartington is written round the pertinent 
question, ‘‘ Why was this man not a Conservative? 
He was one, of course, but why did he not call himself 
one?’’ Sir Edward Carson is used as illustrating the 
text that ‘‘ force is the only argument that ever has 
compelled, and that ever will compel, men to attend to 
the force of argument”’. Mr. Baumann anticipated 
one of the clauses, and that the most hopeful one, in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s suggested ‘‘ settlement’’ of Ire- 
land, when he wrote that “ Ireland, instead of absorb- 
ing and dominating the Imperial Parliament, will fall 
into its proper place amongst the Dominions of the 
Empire, possibly with a northern and a southern 
legislative assembly, each sending representatives to 
the Parliament of the Empire’’. The most intimate 
and valuable of the sketches is that of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, a study that offers abundant proof of insight 
and descriptive power. Mr. Baumann’s judgment is 
that Lord Randolph’s abiding title to a place amongst 
statesmen is that he made Conservatism popular with 
the working classes, but that he was frankly Radical 
in home politics and vehemently anti-Jingo in foreign 
politics, and would have been happier and more suc- 
cessful if he had joined the Radical Party. This may 
be the true explanation. A simpler one is that politics 
were treated as one means of excitement, of the 
‘*damned good gamble ’’ which Lord Hartington said 
was the only thing in which he himself was ever really 
interested. Be that as it may, all who love the humour 
of strong characters will find entertainment in Mr. 
Baumann’s stories of Randy. 

Among the purely political essays there are two 
which are conspicuous, the one for its trenchant treat- 
ment of immediate problems, the other. for its subtle 
handling of political theory. The first is ‘‘ The appari- 
tion of Democracy ’’, and the second ‘‘ Conservatism 
and Christianity ’’, which reviews Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
little volume on Conservatism. Mr. Baumann’s view 
is that the *‘ transition ’? was completed by the election 
of 1906. ‘‘ Out of the tomb of middle-class Liberal- 
ism arose in 1906 an unformed spectre—whose advent 
had often been predicted, but never believed in— 
Democracy at last! Surprised at its own victory— 
nobody more so—Democracy glared at the governing 
class and its paraphernalia, much as the mob glared at 
Louis and Marie Antoinette in the Tuileries. So this 
is the House of Commons, and this is the House of 
Lords, and this is Mr. Balfour!’’ The ‘‘ round and 
complete triumph of Democracy over Aristocracy ”’ 
was established by four statutes—the Trades Disputes 
Act, the Finance Act of 1910, the Parliament Act, and 
the Home Rule Act. The machinery having been 
erected, what political goods is Democracy going to 
produce, or order its ministerial servants to produce? 
Thewnlything that interests the Democracy is ‘‘ Guaran- 
tism’’. ‘‘ Guarantism is a political system by which 
the forty-four or forty-five million men, women and 
children in the United Kingdom are to be guaranteed 
against the worry of insecurity at the expense of the 
one million men and women who pay income-tax, death 
duties, and land taxes.’’ Such is Mr. Baumann’s terse 
description of the programme adopted by the new 
Labour movement in 1912, and he lays his finger on 
the weakest spot in our modern system when he em- 
phasises the helplessness of the minority who pay taxes 
in face of the majority who levy them. But the inci- 
dence of taxation is a very intricate problem. We may 
at least be quite sure that there are many taxes which 
are felt by others than those who directly pay them, 
and the hardships that would follow excessive taxation 
of capital would very quickly react on the working 
classes as a whole. It certainly appears almost inevit- 
able that the destruction of capital and the enormous 
Budgets that will be necessary to finance the new 
National Debt must produce commercial crises after 
the war. On the other hand, the resources of the 
Empire will be more thoroughly developed; we have 
been taught by experience that science can ensure very 
large profits in industry, and our democracy has proved 
that, like all other classes, it is prepared to make 
sacrifices in the national interest. It is surely a mis- 


take, which Disraeli would never have made, to regard 
such a democracy as merely a collection of greedy 
voters, or to imagine that ‘self-interest is the only 
political motive that counts. While we agree with 
Mr. Baumann that there is serious danger in the pre- 
sent political system, it is not necessary to despair of 
the Republic at a time when the British people have 
proved their capacity and willingness for an unparal- 
leled effort ina great cause. But if the nation is to be 
saved Conservatives must, as he says, drop the practice 
of competing in electoral bribes; they must preach 
the doctrine that citizenship, like property, has duties 
as well as rights; they must purge their own party 
from the unintelligent tyranny of the caucus, and they 
must encourage the cult of competency and brains 
within their own ranks. 

Mr. Baumann often reminds one of Walter Bagehot, 
about whom he writes charmingly in this volume. He 
shows the same anxiety to pierce through the trap- 
pings of politics and the Constitution, and discover 
the realities beneath. Throughout the generation 
which witnessed the actual transition to Democracy 
he has been in thought and action a keen participator 
in affairs, and with his turn for epigram, his concise 
and lucid utterance, he has produced a valuable and 
courageous commentary on contemporary men and 
current problems. We heartily commend his book to 
all who desire, by reflection on past blunders, to pre- 
pare themselves for the difficulties of the immediate 
future. 


THE GRAND COLLABORATOR. 


“Shakespeare and His Fellows.” By the Right Hon. 
D. H. Madden. Smith, Elder. 6s. net. 
HEN Nicholas Nickleby spoke of Shakespeare’s 
debt to others, a literary gentleman replied : 
**Meaning Bill, sir? Bill was an adapter, 
certainly. So he was—and very well he adapted too, 
considering.”’ 

This aspect of Shakespeare’s work is sometimes lost 
sight of, because he is generally considered apart from 
his contemporaries. Yet never did a genius so amply 
justify the maxim that appropriate things are meant 
to be appropriated, and never was a master so un- 
pretentious about his mastery. That such a man in 
his formative period would see the best in his con- 
temporaries and work readily with them is not sur- 
prising, and the world hardly realises what a part 
other ‘‘authentic fellows’’ of the time played in 
Shakespeare’s works, or what we now hail as such. 
Thus parts of ‘‘ Henry VI.’’ have been held to show 
the work of Marlowe, Greene, Kyd, Peele, and Lodge. 
Even in a late and exquisite play like ‘‘ Cymbeline ” 
there is inferior matter, which, we hope, cannot be 
Shakespeare’s, and which is certainly unworthy of 
him. 

In view of such collaboration, we should know, 
besides Shakespeare, at least the greater Elizabethan 
dramatists of his time. But our chances of that know- 
ledge are reduced by the absence of reasonably cheap 
and handy texts up to the level of modern scholar- 
ship. The Clarendon Press has, we are glad to note, 
produced of recent years neat editions of Marlowe and 
Shakespeare Apocrypha ’”’, but we still wait for 
one of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays. We should 
know, also, in view of the wild inferential biography 
which flourishes among the ignorant, something of the 
evidence concerning Shakespeare’s position among the 
actors of his time and the impression he made on his 
contemporaries. 

Vice-Chancellor Madden has, then, deserved well of 
letters in his latest book, for before he comes to Shake- 
speare he gives us accounts of those who had an 
influence on Shakespeare’s life, and a judicious selec- 
tion of more or less contemporary comment. These 
points of view have, of course, been scrutinised and 
discussed ad nauseam. The merit of Dr. Madden’s 
work lies in its brevity and simplicity of style. It does 
not get beyond 241 pages of excellent print, and it is 
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essentially readable. Who could tackle straight off 
the enormous collection, in two volumes, now known 
as ‘‘ The Shakspere Allusion-Book’’, which, by the 
by, is best read in the latest edition of 1909, not 
known, apparently, to Dr. Madden? To reduce and 
simplify so complicated a web of reference is a task of 
some difficulty; but the reader may be sure of Dr. 
Madden’s good taste and sincere appreciation. The 
author of ‘‘ The Diary of Master William Silence ’’ has 
a perpetual claim on the gratitude of Shakespearians. 

In his account of ‘‘ The Players’’, Dr. Madden does 
well in reminding us that Shakespeare left money for 
mourning rings to the two men who brought out the 
First Folio; but we cannot find any foundation in their 
dedication for the direct suggestion that Shakespeare 
intended to give his dramas to the world in a collected 
form. What we can gather of Shakespeare’s practice 
lends, as Dr. Madden fairly admits, no support to such 
a conclusion. In the quotation from ‘‘ The Return 
from Parnassus ’’ (p. 77) it is mere pedantry to leave 
“1” for ‘‘ Ay’’, for though the Elizabethan scholar 
knows the form, it may not be familiar to the aver- 
age reader. This, and other trifles—e.g., “‘ Brander 
Matthew ’’, ‘‘ dependent—to ”’, Ovidus ’’—show in- 
different attention to proof-correcting. Dowden was 
not guilty of the strangely ungrammatical sentence he 
is credited with on p. 199, nor did Prospero, when he 
spoke of his library, call himself a ‘‘ poor fool’’. Ben 
Jonson’s views concerning Shakespeare are fairly 
and sensibly considered, and offer little difficulty 
when we realise how distinctly Jonson belonged to the 
‘genus irritabile ’’; we could easily find a parallel to 
his varying testimony among modern authors. 

In the account of Marlowe, whose splendid gifts did 
so much for the making of Shakespeare, we are glad to 
see Swinburne’s eloquent tribute inserted. The 
reduction of the Puritan evidence, or calumny, con- 
cerning the doubtful side of his career is judicious; but 
we cannot go so far as Dr. Madden in assuming the 
purity of his life. We can judge that he was pre- 
eminently a good fellow, and easy to live with, when 
we notice the widespread abbreviation of his name 
into ‘‘ Kit’’. Marlowe, writes Heywood, 


** renowned for his rare art and wit, 
Could ne’er attain beyond the name of Kit’’. 


Dr. Madden writes with a minimum of conjecture 
concerning Shakespeare himself and his family, and 
though, as usual, he lends his support to the useful, 


‘but unsupported, guess that Shakespeare’s wife was 


infirm in her later years, he makes a fair case against 
those who take a black view of the poet’s domestic 
affairs. When he touches on Shakespeare’s books he 
might have mentioned the connection of another Strat- 
ford man with Qvid. The history of English transla- 
tions of the classics is little known, and often sur- 
prising to the modern scholar. Horace, for instance, 
came late into English, and is but poorly represented 
in Shakespeare’s work. The ‘‘ good old Mantuan ”’ of 
“‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ is, as Dr. Madden explains, 
Baptista Spagnolo Mantuanus. But he did not live in 
the fourteenth century, as he was born in 1448, and 
Furness, of the ‘‘ Variorum ”’ edition, whose view of 
him is quoted, can hardly have included among his 
immense labours a reading of Mantuan’s Eclogues. 
They were chosen for the instruction of the young, not 
for their smooth verse or commonplace ideas, but 
because he was an ‘‘improving’’ writer. He deals 
with religion and conversion ; he is strong in admoni- 
tion. He takes Love, that little pagan deity with such 
bad manners, down several pegs, and as for women, he 


performs the remarkable feat of abusing them in forty- 
five epithets running without a verb! Nothing could 
be more suitable for a Carmelite Vicar-general, who 
was beatified in 


TEMPERANCE AND TEETOTALISM. 


“The Drink Question of To-day: In Its Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects.’ Edited by Dr. T. N. Kelynack. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

HIS book is a revised and enlarged version of 
‘* The Drink Problem ’’, published in February, 

1907. Mainly it is a new book, and it claims to be a 

pioneer work in many respects. There are fourteen 

articles and fourteen experts give in brief their views 

and convictions. Every one of them writes with a 

free hand on a definite subject, and is alone responsible 

for his paper; but there is a general aim, and it is 
observed fairly well. The aim is to present principles 
and to indicate laws governing the drink problem. 

We are not at all sure that the fifth article, dealing 
with alcohol and life assurance, ought to have been 
printed in the body of the book; it is better fitted for 
an appendix, because it affirms too much, saying Yes 
to the question, ‘‘ Do total abstainers from alcohol 
show a distinctly greater longevity than any other 
class of the community?’’ Life assurance tells the 
world that women are stronger than men, because more 
women than men live on into old age; but the world 
knows that women, as a rule, live a more guarded life, 
and that a man’s worth is not to be reckoned in a mere 
tale of years. Shakespeare died at the age of fifty- 
two, for example; but he was quite old enough and 
quite young enough to belong to mankind for ever. 
That he was not a total abstainer is proved by his 
kindness to Falstaff, into whom he poured all his wit 
and humour. When the actuaries of life assurance 
speak as teetotal propagandists, historians ask them 
a few plain questions. Are they quite certain that 
total abstinence would have enabled the British Isles 
to create an Empire? Have they noticed that the 
Jews, who have always taken alcohol, usually in the 
moderation that lasts long, have retained their racial 
stamina in all climates, despite the persecution in their 
history? As total abstainers are young in England, 
would it not be well for life assurance officers to gather 
detailed facts about the work they do? A total ab- 
stainer in a sheltered life is almost certain to live longer 
than a temperate man whose daily work exposes him 
to risks and dangers; but this does not prove that he 
is of greater use to the State. History proves that 
the greatest work for mankind owes vastly less to 
total abstinence than to temperance, and science cannot 
afford to be blind and deaf when history offers concrete 
evidence. 

How old is the history of alcohol? It is probably 
as old as the beginning of the earliest agriculture, and 
Dr. Harry Campbell (pp. 5-6) asks us to look back 
over about thirty thousand years. This means that all 
the most progressive human work has been done since 
alcohol was first discovered. Here and there a pre- 
agricultural people still survives; it knows not how to 
make alcohol; and what does it owe to its total ab- 
stinence? The pigmy tribes of Africa are primitive 
total abstainers, and so are—or were—the Australian 
aborigines and the Californian Indians, and this applies 
also to the Tierra del Fuegians and to the Andamanese. 
All these pre-agricultural folk are the most primitive 
of living savages. Imagine what teetotal zealots 
would say if the pigmies of Africa were drunkards, 
not total abstainers; their diminutive size would be 
attributed to habitual alcoholism passed on from age to 
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age, and warning after warning would be drawn from 
their condition. But this is not the main point. The 
main point is that the use and the abuse of aloohol have 
been delivered down to our times from the most remote 
period of nomadic farmers. When men settled into 
fixed communities alcohol became more dangerous ; it 
could be made in much larger quantities, and kept 
with much greater ease for habitual use and misuse. 
Chronic inebriety is a vice of civilisation, just as true 
temperance is a civilised virtue. Men of science 
cannot be too careful in their attitude towards these 
matters, since history is not on the side of total 
abstinence. 

There is no controversy over the misuse of alcohol, 
though many writers on the drink problem forget this 
fact and worry their readers with an endless repetition 
of the same old evidence; there is too little that is new 
in the present book. Every sensible person knows 
(a) that the abuse of drink is a terrible evil; (b) that 
certain temperaments get nothing but harm from a 
very moderate use of wine, of spirit, or of beer; (c) 
that the main difficulties to be faced and overcome in 
tackling the drink problem are the zealotries of tee- 
totalism and the social conditions which are friends 
to inebriety. As man for about thirty thousand years 
has retained a liking for alcohol, reason suggests that 
temperance, not total abstinence, is the ideal that 
reform should press upon reasonable persons. 

One question of urgent importance is the treatment 
of habitual drunkards; another is the legislation by 
which bad social influences—slums, for example, and 
industrial stress and strain—may be made less friendly 
to intemperance ; then there is education in the proper 
use of alcohol, aided by permanent regulations to con- 
trol the sale of drink. Since the evils that flow from 
the abuse of wine and spirits and beer are evident to 
all reasonable persons, there is no need to write book 
after book about them for the general public; their 
treatment by society is the very complex problem to 
be discussed. One phase of zealotry—a very common 
phase—speaks of alcohol as if it were an animate spirit 
of evil that enforced itself upon all the world, turning 
humanity into a slave and a sot. Surely reason ought 
to teach that humanity goes of its own accord to the 
alcohol, iso that the use and abuse of drink come from 
human nature. Even in the present book, a work 
mainly of science, there are a good many sentences that 
offend against discretion. Thus the editor says (p. 
259): “! From the use of alcohol arises a considerable 
number of the morbid manifestations which are 
grouped under the numerous headings of individual 
and collective depravity. Alcoholism must be viewed 
as a morbid condition which is both cause and effect 
of much of the physical incompetence and psychologi- 
cal enfeeblement and derangement which exists in all 
ranks of society. . . .” 

In this quotation, with its glut of long words, we are 
asked to look upon “‘ the use of alcohol ’’ as ‘‘ alcohol- 
ism’, but we prefer to see a great deal of difference 
between temperance and drunkenness. Sir Dyce Duck- 
worth, an excellent authority, has pointed out that ‘‘ in 
good wine and beer there are many other wholesome in- 
gredients besides alcohol, presented in these forms in 
the most favourable condition for the welfare of the 
body ’’. He adds, ‘* If people are so foolish as to take 
these liquids at odd times, between meals, and care- 
lessly to injure their health and capacity for good 
work, this can be no reason for withdrawing them 
from their appropriate use by rightly controlled and 
rational people. . . . It is surely worthy of note that 
the most enlightened and progressive nations of the 
world are those in whose dietary some form of alcohol 
is included, and I am amongst those who conceive some 
relation to exist between a nation’s diet and its capa- 
city for mental and bodily attainments’’. 

Sir Dyce Duckworth speaks both as a physician and 
as a practical worker among the troubles of the drink 
problem, and his experience should be studied side by 
side with this new book. The thing to be conquered is 


drunkenness; the thing to be fostered is temperance ; 
the thing to be let alone is total abstinence, except in | 


the case of those who choose it instinctively or who 
need it as a refuge from past excesses, Total abstainers 
put on so many airs, and make so many claims, that 
they provoke opposition. If they had done all the 
great work in all the ages they could not be more 
self-assured. It is possible that the nerve’ strain of 
industrial life may be making civilised man ever more 
and more sensitive to the action of alcohol; if so, his 
evolution is in the direction of total abstinence. But 
evolution is very slow, and the British people will never 
be nagged into teetotalism. So the useful and neces- 
sary thing is to talk to them reasonably about the 
treatment of drunkenness and about the necessity of 
temperance. 

Sir Alfred Pearce Gould says (p. 212) that ‘ alcohol 


lessens man’s power of physical endurance, delays re-_ 


covery from fatigue, increases the ill-effects of great 
heat or cold, blunts the senses, retards nerve response, 
diminishes self-control and blurs the judgment. In all 
these ways, therefore, alcohol gravely lessens the fight- 
ing value of a man’’. It is a woeful catalogue of 
effects, but what does Sir Alfred mean by “‘ alcohol ’’? 
Is he referring to a daily tot of rum in the trenches, or 
to the French soldier’s portion of wine? Or does he 
employ ‘‘alcohol’’ as a synonym for ‘‘ intemper- 
ance’’? On page 218 he seems to answer this question 
by stating that ‘‘ the use of alcohol in a time of war 
is bad for the soldiers, because it lessens their power 
of physical endurance, etc., etc.’’ It is teetotalism, 
then, not temperance, that Sir Alfred Pearce Gould 
regards as essential, since he condemns the use—as 
well as the abuse—of alcohol. ‘‘In times of peace 
and of great national prosperity ’’, he adds, ‘‘ the use 
of alcohol is attended with terrible cost and grave 
dangers, and at such times the careless and the custom- 
ridden may resolve to pay the price and to run the 
risk’’. Yet the greatness in British history is very 
various and very wonderful, though there is no teetotal 
age in the vicissitudes of the British Isles. Sir Alfred 
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protests too much, and takes his readers away from 
the policy of enough. If soldiers were made unfit by 
the ‘‘ use ’’’ of alcohol, Wellington’s troops could never 
have won our battles. Sir Alfred Pearce Gould should 
read what Napier has to say about Wellington’s men 
and their marvellous endurance. 

Some other passages in this book invite criticism, 
either from those who think historically or from those 
who expect scientific inquiry to turn hypotheses into 
theories by collecting and verifying enough evidence. 
But all the articles set thought in movement, and the 
editor takes care to tell his readers not to expect too 
much from mankind (p. 258). It is always the fanatic 
who stirs up strife against good causes. Total abstin- 
ence is essential to a great many persons, but it does 
not justify the boastful vanity and the random de- 
nunciations that the alcohol abolitionists are never tired 
of advertising as if they wished to delay reform by 


provoking opposition. 


TREITSCHKE AGAIN. 


“ Politics." By Heinrich von Treitschke. Translated 
from the German by Blanche Dugdale and Torben de 
Bille. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
A.J. Ralfour. Constable. 2 Vols. 24s. net. 


HESE handsome volumes, with their admirable 
print and an introduction in which Mr. Balfour 
neatly points out the limitations of their author, should 
pass into many a library as the most cultivated exposi- 
tion available of the political creed of modern Germany. 
Treitschke’s views are by this time well known, and it 
may be said that they are such as to astonish alike 
the professional and the amateur in politics, and the 
political theories which centre round the State. We 
have not found anywhere the German title of the book 
or its date, or any reference to the, fact that for several 
years Treitschke was in the Reichstag. Later, when 
he was much hampered by deafness, he still retained as 
professor a great influence over his students. His 
Liberal views in early years sadly conflicted with the 
“blood and iron ’’ creed he came to adopt, and even 
native critics have long perceived the many contradic- 
tions of his system. 

An American preacher is reported to have prayed, 
“* O Lord, give us self-complacency, that most precious 
of all Thy gifts’’. Treitschke was well endowed in 
this respect, and his idea that his nation must be right 
leads him frequently to depreciate and falsify the virtues 
of other nations. Mr. Balfour gives some telling ex- 
amples of his ignorance of this country. Yet Treit- 
schke expresses his admiration for our judicial system, 
and speaks of trial by jury as having had “‘ a magnifi- 
cent development in England ’’, being backed by ‘‘ the 
unique social and economic position of the judges ’’ and 
their obligation ‘‘ to observe a reticence which is well 
suited to enhance the dignity of the Bench ’’. Further, 
he regards the rule that the jury shall be unani- 
mous as “‘ undoubtedly the only right one ’’. 

Nor is he one of those innovating writers who des- 
pise the lessons of ancient Greece and Rome, though 
he has to twist them oddly to serve his purpose. He 
goes back to the first and oldest inventions which have 
done the most for civilisation. Writing is one of 
them, the other is—‘‘the discovery of the use of 
manure’’! He explains that Greeks and Germans, 
“‘perhaps the two noblest nations in the world’s history, 
have also been the most cosmopolitan ”’. This suits but 
ill with the Greek idea that every non-Greek was a 
a = does not see that the Greeks were, 
and always have been, the t of politici and 
that Rome had to teach the 

Yet he is clear that no substitute can be found for an 
education in Latin and Greek, and he speaks very 
frankly about the harm done by an uncultivated Press. 
He points out that it cannot be a creative force, though 
it brings such forces to the public notice. It can invest 
with appalling power existing desires and passions 
among the people. 


An impartial critic will, we think, find on occasion 
good sense, vigour, and admirable powers of expres- 
sion in Treitschke; but it is difficult to do him justice 
for this in view of his entirely pernicious theories and 
ideals. He considers Frederick the Great ‘“‘ the 
greatest king that ever reigned on earth’’; he talks 
of ‘‘ the brainless power called public opinion ”’, and he 
says confidently, “it is a matter of no consequence 
what Queen Victoria thinks on any political question ”, 
If history has shown anything, it is that Queen Vic- 
toria insisted on having a great say in public affairs, 
and for the most part justified her insistence by the 
wisdom of her decisions. 

However, in modern history Treitschke is so weak 
and ignorant as to call for little notice. He is a practi- 
cal man, ready to hack through everything for the 
sake of power. We leave him with two of his sen- 
tences on war:—‘‘ Doubtless the preparations for 
modern war entail vast financial means, but during the 
war itself the invader at least can do without money. 
He has merely to tap the resources of the occupied 
country, and can even leave his troops temporarily 
without pay ’”’. 


NOVELS. 


“Pretty Maids all in a Row.” By J. Huntly McCarthy. 
Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

The name of Francois Villon breathes romance. 
But Mr. McCarthy seems to have used the wrong half 
of the old verse for his title. This is no story of 
‘* pretty maids’, but it is a story of ‘‘ silver bells and 
cockle shells ”’. 

What could better describe Villon himself? Around 
him hangs the mystery of high adventure but small 
achievement. As fragrant perfumes from old china 
bowls of pot-pourri made by dainty figures long since 
dead and gone influence us now, or as the touch of 
silken brocade taken from the old oak chest in which 
it has lain for generations thrills us with memories of 
days when ladies were frail and knights were chival- 
rous, so is the memory of Francois Villon—a memory 
of haunting sadness, of gaiety, of tragedy, and of evil. 

Mr. McCarthy has taken but a few years of his life 
and spun a tale around them. But here we have 
Villon in all his moods—the trifler, the roisterer, the 
idealist, and lover of the beautiful. At all times a 
writer with a pen alertly alive, Mr. McCarthy has 
imparted extraordinary vitality to this story. 


Kennedy People.’ By W. Pett Ridge. Methuen. 
6s 


Mr. Pett Ridge is the Cockney novelist par excel- 
lence. He has standardised the London errand-boy— 
the gamin of the streets, alert, impudent, irrepressible. 
He has a neat trick of dialogue, abundance of good- 
natured repartee, and an easy style. But his powers 
of characterisation are distinctly limited. They do 
not extend to the portrayal of recognisable ladies and 
gentlemen. Hence, excellent as he is in the short 
story or sketch, in the long novel, which demands 
breadth of treatment and variety of character, Mr. 
Pett Ridge is apt to pall. ‘‘ The Kennedy People ’’ is 
good—in parts. But the interest is not well sustained. 
It becomes tedious and the characters seem colour- 
less and monotonous. The story illustrates the old 
Lancashire saying: ‘‘ Clogs to clogs in three genera- 
tions’’. But the Kennedys are hardly vital or enter- 
taining enough to carry us without boredom through 
so long a period. Theirs is the old, old story of the 
self-made father and the headstrong, self-indulgent 
son, who runs through the family fortune, leaving his 
wife and child to start life all over again. Nor has 
the author treated this old theme with the novelty and 
originality we should have expected from him. 
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